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Foreword 


I shall take this occasion to dedicate the first 
number of Volume 27 of the Modern Language 
Forum to Professor Fernand Baldensperger, mem- 
ber of the faculty of the French department of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. Professor 
Baldensperger has always been interested in the 
welfare of the Modern Language Forum, has con- 
tributed generously to our support and to that of 
the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California. He has devoted the past two years, 
not only to the teaching of French literature in the 
University, but to the betterment of education and 
the furthering of international understanding in the 
Southland. I am sure we have all profited, in one 
way or another, by his visit among us, and that we 
all wish to offer homage to him, a great educator 


and scholar. 


MYRON I. BARKER, Editor 
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VOLUME XXVII MARCH, 1942 NUMBER 1 


ERNEST RENAN VERSUS AN ANGLO-SAXON 
PUBLISHER; A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
CURIOSITY 


A’ THE HEAD of his Nouvelles Etudes d'histoire religieuse 

(1884) Ernest Renan has reprinted a short piece entitled 
“La Méthode expérimentale en religion,” with the following 
explanation : 


Le morceau qui ouvre le volume a été composé dans des circonstances que 
je raconte 4 mes amis quand je veux les faire sourire, et dont je me souviens 
certes avec plaisir, puisqu’elles me firent un jour le collaborateur de 
MM. Taine, Max Miiller, Emerson. Je l'écrivis dans la persuasion que 
personne ne lirait cela en France. M. Taine, je crois, fit de méme, et il en 
résulta des morceaux plus gaillardement enlevés que la plupart de ceux 
qu'on écrit en vue d’un public connu d’avance.! 


What were the circumstances, what the roguishness, and did the 
sober Taine? actually join in the prank? I have found no other 
inference to this item in Renan’s own writings, but the Girard 
and Moncel Bibliographie gives a lead: the article first appeared 
in London in 1879 as the introduction to Part II of Volume III 
of a work called The Hundred Greatest Men. Portraits of the 
one hundred greatest men of history.? 


This publication, listed in the British Museum catalogue under 
Men, is now difficult to find, perhaps because owners did not 
particularly cherish it, but there are copies in the Boston and in 
the New York Public Libraries. It consists principally of a set 
(eight volumes) of what the publishers are pleased to call “fine 


1Préface, p. vi. 


2Taine of course has attempted excursions into foolishness but his touch is not 
light (cf. Graindorge) . 


sBibliographie des oeuvres d’Ernest Renan, Paris, 1923, N° 695. 
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and rare engravings.’”* Volume I, Poetry, has three pages of 
“General Introduction to the work by Ralph Waldo Emerson,”* 
and three pages of specific introduction for this volume by 
Matthew Arnold. Volume II, Art, is launched with five pages 
by H. Taine. Volume III is dedicated to Religion: Part I is on 
Oriental Religions and has a two-page foreword by Max Miiller; 
Part II is on Christianity and this is where Renan makes his 
rather special contribution. Following Renan’s performance are 
very short articles, unsigned, accompanying the portraits of 
Christians: St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Francis, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Loyola, Bossuet, Wesley. The other 
volumes with their prefaces are: Philosophy (Noah Porter), 
History (A. P. Stanley), Science (H. Helmholtz), Politics 
(J. A. Froude), Industry (John Fiske). 


The Hundred Greatest Men, one may guess, was in large 
measure a commercial enterprise, bolstered by the names of well- 
known living authorities, European and American. Emerson 
was seventy-six years old at the time; his pages are serious and 
in the Emersonian manner but they may well have been put 
together for him, since he was then feeble both in body and in 
mind, by a secretary. Some of the other contributions are per- 
functory. Taine made a conscientious effort; his pages really 
provide a convenient summary of his aesthetics, they are tight 
packed with such details as he loves to accumulate, they are 
above all serious. For Renan to attempt to associate Taine with 
himself here in a mood of “gaillardise” shows that he was strain- 
ing hard for a partner. 


Indeed much of Renan’s piece itself as we read it in the 
Nouvelles Etudes (he rather promptly had changed his mind 
about publication in France) is no more than another example of 
his urbane liberalism. He explains amiably that civilized people 


4The set was issued in London or New York or both, according to the volume, 
in 1879-1880. There is also an obviously much cheaper and less sumptuous 
New York edition in a single volume, D. Appleton, 1885. This later edition 
has a Prefatory Note by Wallace Wood, M.D., who calls himself editor and 
projector but does not mention the earlier version (copyrighted in his name). 

SThese pages of Emerson have not been reprinted in his Works. They are 
reproduced, without any detailed information concerning their history, by G. W. 
Cooke, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston, 1881, pp. 326-328. 

6These pages are also published in the Journal des Débats, 11 Feb., 1880, and 
in the fourth edition of Taine’s Derniers Essais de critique et d'histoire, 1909, 
pp. 299-306. 
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no longer accept the supernatural and that religion has become a 
matter of sentiment and poetry. Had he been aware of what 
Matthew Arnold was writing for Volume I he might have 
referred to Arnold’s affirmation there that “the strongest part 
of our religion today is its unconscious poetry.” He concludes 
with a quotation from the New Testament: the time is at hand 
when “the true worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth” (John, IV, 23). But there are also anecdotes about 
credulousness that might well disconcert pious Christians turn- 
ing to this portrait gallery of Christian heroes. And there is the 
title, where faith yields to a mood of scientific inquiry and which 
is suggestive of Claude Bernard and Emile Zola on experimental 
medicine, experimental novels, experimental politics. And above 
all there is the proposal that it might still be amusing to experi- 
ment with another new religion among the still impressionable 
inhabitants of the Asia where Christianity started. An invest- 
ment in fire-works would help, and the expense might be justified : 


En somme, avec une cinquantaine de millions, on ferait de nos jours 
Véquivalent de ce que Mahomet a fait, il y a douze cent cinquante ans; on 
détruirait l’islam; on ferait une religion nouvelle qui durerait ce que dure 
toute chose, et qui, dans cent ans, prouverait sa divinité par les miracles, 
les martyrs, etc. 


L’expérience vaudrait, aprés tout, la peine d’étre faite. Oui, un million- 
naire qui y consacrerait une partie de sa fortune pourrait se donner le plaisir, 
sans quitter Paris, de mettre de nouveau en exercice la virtuosité religieuse 
de l’Asie. Il pourrait. en dinant chez Brébant avec ses amis, se faire adresser 
des télégrammes sur les hauts faits de ses disciples, sur les vertus qu’ils ont 
pratiquées au degré héroique, sur la maniére dont ils se sont déchirés dans 
la journée avec des crocs de fer. Je lui conseillerais de faire sa religion bien 
dure, pour qu'elle attire davantage, bien absurde pour qu’on la proclame 
divine. Pendant ce temps, l’observateur impartial aurait de bien belles 
occasions de rire et de pleurer sur l’incurable sottise de l’espéce humaine et 
son inépuisable bonté.7 


Here most certainly are two paragraphs “gaillardement en- 
levés.” Renan intends to enjoy himself with his sufficiently re- 
mote and unidentified readers; he is willing to upset the distant 
Boeotians—and then sooth them with a word about goodness 
and finally a verse from the Bible. 


But if we now turn back to the version in The Hundred 
Greatest Men we find that some one, perhaps the “editor and 


7Op. cit., pp. 2-3. 
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projector,” Dr. Wallace Wood,® has eliminated the principal 
mischief. There is no title at all in the London version, and no 
mention of an experimental attitude, and the two paragraphs just 
quoted are absent, excised neatly and without sign of break in 
continuity. Furthermore the article is not translated! Taine is 
given in French and then in English,? Helmholz is given in Ger- 
man and English, but those who read only English are not ex- 
posed to Renan. In fine, Renan thought to have a little fun at 
the expense of London and New York, some less naive Anglo- 
Saxon'® deleted most of the abusement, Renan apparently 
never knew about this operation, and continued to be amused— 
inexpensively. 


The tenderized version, so far as I can discover, had little 
effect. George Saintsbury wrote at some length about this time 
concerning Renan on religion (Fortnightly Review, May, 1880) 
and had read widely in Renan, but he shows no awareness of 
this article. A thorough investigation by Ralph H. Brown of 
American Opinion on Ernest Renan," based on a survey of 81 
separate titles, contains no reference to The Hundred Greatest 
Men. Andrew Lang, reviewing what he called the “lighter 
works” of Renan in the Fortnightly (January, 1887) was actually 
seeking levities and was himself amusing in his references to the 
elderly and “erudite butterfly,” but there is nothing about an 
article on experimenting with religion. Even a review of the 
French volume of 1884, in the Nation (New York, July 17, 
1884) makes no mention of it. 


Renan’s published Correspondance, as I have suggested, does 
not refer to the incident or to the smiles with friends. On the 
other hand, apropos of the Hibbert Lectures which Renan gave 
in London the next year, 1880, on Rome and Christianity, there 
are various allusions in his letters to his heart-satisfying experi- 
ences in addressing the people of a noble country on a deeply 


®Cf. note 4. 


®The London and Paris editions of Taine are identical; no levity was found, 
and there was no censoring. 


10I[f it was Dr. Wallace Wood perhaps the explanation lies in the fact, reported 
by him in his 1885 Prefatory Note, that he had studied at the Ecole de Médecine 
in Paris—and had been ‘‘a close reader of Sainte-Beuve, Stendhal and Guizot.” 


11Columbia University M.A. thesis, 1938, on file in Columbia Library. 
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serious subject.'* Needless to say the Hibbert Lectures did not 
discuss the invention of a new Messiah with the aid of rockets. 
At the close of the lectures Renan was officially thanked for his 
sacerdotal manner by the English divine, Dr. James Martineau, 
who likewise quoted John, IV, 23, but not, one may suppose, 
because he had read the words in The Hundred Greatest Men. 


Renan’s adaptability was one of his charms. It would not be 
just, I think, in the present case to use harsher words, even 
though a Brunetiére would no doubt be as hotly exasperated by 
this incident as an Anatole France would be mildly amused. 
Perhaps a literary historian may simply record a petit fait about 


a great man who more than once declared himself “in utrumque 
paratus.’’? 


Horatio SMITH 


Columbia University, New York 


12Cf. Renan et Berthelot, Correspondance, p. 491 (letter of 11 Apr. 1880) ; 
Renan, Correspondance, II, 195, 198 (letters of 16 May, 21 May, 1880). 
13Renan quotes these words, with different applications, in his article on Amiel 
(Feuilles détachées, p. 394) and in an important letter to Berthelot (Renan et 
Berthelot, Correspondance, p. 538). In neither case, presumably, was he want- : 
ing to suggest the wily Greek of the Virgilian context (AEneid, II, 61). P 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
ALFRED DE VIGNY 


7 HE MANUSCRIPT of the following letter was found at the 
Bibliothéque Publique et Universitaire of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in the Eynard papers: 


Je pense que Monsieur M. (sic), que j'ai eu grand 
plaisir a voir, aura oublié de vous dire, mon ami, que j’ai 
plusieurs choses 4 vous communiquer d’Angleterre' et de 
France. Depuis un mois je suis souffrant et méme au lit. 
Ne sortez-vous donc jamais? Ne pourriez-vous me dire quel 
jour, a quelle heure et oi nous pouvons nous rencontrer? 
chez vous, chez moi, ott vous voudrez, j’irai ou je resterai, 
car je commence a sortir et j'ai besoin de vous voir. 


tout-a-vous mille fois 
Alfred de Vigny 
11 Xbre 1839. 


Vous devriez venir prendre le thé dimanche ou lundi vers 
8 heures. I] n’y aurait que nous. 


That the letter was written to Sainte-Beuve and that “Mon- 
sieur M.”’ was Nicolas Martin? becomes clear when we read the 
following letter to Alfred de Vigny, published by Mr. J. Bon- 
nerot in the Correspondance Générale de Sainte-Beuve (Paris, 
Stock, 1936), II, 58, whose date would then have to be, not 
“ce vendredi [13 mai 1836]?” but “ce vendredi [13 décembre 
1839] :” 


Mon cher ami, 


M. Martin n’avait pas négligé de me porter vos paroles, 
et la faute n’est qu’a moi ou plutot aux choses. Je suis en 
effet plus occupé et obéré que vous ne pouvez croire; j’achéve 
en ce moment un article pour la Revue d’aprés demain. 


1Vigny had been in England from November 25, 1838 to the end of August, 
1939. 

2Tke poet Nicolas Martin (1814-1877), author of Les Cordes Graves 
(1845), L’Eorin d’Ariel (1853) and of a study on Poétes contemporains 
d’ Allemagne (1847). 
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Ainsi va ma vie tout le jour; le soir je suis las et mais yeux 
se ferment de trés bonne heure. Tout ce qui ressemble a 
une aimable causerie et a un délassement d’ami est rejeté 
bien loin, dans l’age d’or du passé. Je vous ai su malade, 
puis guéri. Si j’avais pensé que je vous pusse étre bon en 
quelque chose de positif, j’aurais désiré savoir avec précision 
en quoi; je ferai en sorte que la semaine prochaine ne se 
passe pas sans que j’aie eu le plaisir de vous écouter. 
Excusez-moi je vous prie, et plaignez-moi d’étre si loin de 
ces loisirs qui sont nécessaires a l'amour, dit Ovide, a la 
poésie, a l’amitié méme. 
A vous. 


Sainte-Beuve 


December 13, 1839 came on a Friday as did May 13, 1836; 
and the article Sainte-Beuve was preparing would turn out to be 
“Les journaux chez les Romains,” which appeared in La Revue 
des Deux-Mondes on December 15, 1839. 


Uneasy relations between Vigny and Sainte-Beuve, in which 
Nicolas Martin seemed fated to serve as a messenger, went on 
after December 1839 until the end of May 1840, when Sainte- 
Beuve violently dispelled all ambiguity on his part (see J. Bon- 
nerot, op. cit., III, 292-295). 


The other autograph letter of Vigny also was found in the 
Eynard papers in Geneva. The addressee is unknown. 


Quoi, Monsieur, vous étes ici et c’est pour étre malade? 
_j’en suis désolé. Quand vous ferez vous relevailles, ce qui 
jespére sera bientot, vous n’aurez qu’a m’indiquer un jour 
et je prierai Emile Deschamps mon ami intime de venir me 
voir pour se rencontrer avec vous. Ce sera certainement un 
plaisir pour lui et pour moi. Faites-moi savoir de vos 


nouvelles je vous prie. 


mes compliments affectueux 


Alfred de Vigny 
10 7bre 1838. 


ANDRE DELATTRE 


Wayne University, Detroit 
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A MEISTERLIED FROM GEORG HAGER’s SINGEBUCH 


Dresden M6 


€ young MEISTERGESANG WAS ESSENTIALLY a religious move- 
ment, with the praise of God in song its mainspring of moti- 
vation. Hence it is only natural that we should find the greater 
part of the songs contained in the numerous surviving Meister- 
liedersammlungen to be of a religious nature: The subject-matter 
of the larger part of these religious songs is a Biblical passage, 
which is rhymed and cast into the mould of a Meisterton. In 
these songs, the rules of the art required, from the time of the 
Reformation, strict adherence to the substance and the language 
of the Lutheran Bible. Thus any poetic individuality, any em- 
bellishment or contribution of poetic fancy was “von vornher- 
ein” ruled out. The only addition to the Biblical passage which 
was admitted was the Glosse, with which the song closed. This 
Glosse was the Meister’s interpretation of the Biblical text, a 
brief summary of its meaning, commonly in the form of a 
moral. 


The reader who thumbs his way through the endless leaves 
of Biblical Meistergesang finds the going dreary, and is grateful 
for the songs weltlichen Inhalts, in which alone the Meister- 
singer is in any position to show constructive fancy or individ- 
uality. In these songs of a worldly or profane nature many 
different genres are represented: there are historical songs, 
legends, fables, anecdotes, K/agelieder, Hochzeitslieder, Ratsel- 
lieder, Liigenlieder, Badelieder, Trinklieder, etc., etc., covering 
an astonishing range of subject-matter. 


In turning the leaves (in photographic reproduction) of the 
manuscript Dresden M6, which is one of the numerous anthol- 
ogies of Meisterlieder collected by the Mastersinger Georg 
Hager (1552-1634) of the Niirnberg School, my eye is caught 
by a drinking song (fol. 244r). Georg Hager did not himself 
write any genuine drinking songs—for that he seems to have 
been too morally and religiously inclined; however, he included 
them in his collections. What he himself wrote upon the sub- 
ject of drink was not in praise of wine, but rather in condem- 
nation of its excessive use. However, there is something about a 
good anacreontic song to which nearly every human heart re- 
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sponds—the straight-laced and abstemious as well as the thirsty- 
throated. 


This song, which seems worthy of publication, is in every 
way typical in form. The first line of the heading is not the 
title of the text “Vom wein”—that title is relegated here, as 
always, to the second line of the heading. The first line is devoted 
to the item that the Meistersinger considered most important, 
namely the melody and the name of its composer. These Master- 
singers were fully what their name implies: they were not 
Meistersprecher nor Meitsterdichter, but Meistersanger. 


It will be observed that the song consists of three stanzas of 
Gesatze; although the number of stanzas may vary from three 
to thirteen (always an odd number), the “gedritte Par,” i.e., the 
song with three stanzas, is the standard form. It will be observed 
too that the structure of each stanza is tripartite, consisting of 
the first and second Stollen and the Abgesang. The Stollen were 
the two symmetrical pillars upon which the cross-bar of the 
Abgesang was placed. The Abgesang, usually longer than the 
two preceding parts, is frequently reminiscent of the Stollen; 
it closes by repeating, in its final lines, the metrical pattern and 
melody of the Stollen, which is thus brought back as the closing 
refrain. 


In the following specimen punctuation has been supplied, but 
the spelling and capitalization have been left untouched. 


The song is typical, too, in that the authorship is unknown. 
These Meisterlieder were borrowed indiscriminately back and 
forth from singer to singer and from School to School as com- 
munal property, until identification of the author was quite 
commonly as impossible as in the case of the Volkslied. In this in- 
stance we know that the Meisterlied is the product of a member 
of the Straszburg Singschule, for Hager tells us concerning the 
source of the poem: “dicht ( — gedichtet) zu strasburg;” he 
himself probably did not know the individual author’s name. 
Below the poem Hager writes a Spruch of two lines. This 
Spruch is probably his own comment upon the poem, although 
it is not impossible that he copied it, as well as the text, from 
the original Master: 


jch mecht wol wisn wie der man hies, 
Der sich wein vnd weiber nit ver fiiren lies! 
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jn Der frosch weiss frawen lobs 


Vom wein 


[1] 
Der wein, Der ist ser gut vnd frisch, 
Der wein, Der bringt mich an den tisch, 
Der wein bringt auch vil arge list, 
Der wein thut freiden bringen. 
Der wein, der ist So mechtig gut, 
Der wein, Der mir Das mein ver thut. 
Der wein, Der schafft ein frischen mut, 
Der wein, der macht mich singen. 
Der wein, Der macht 
vil stolez vnd pracht, 
Der wein, Der kans er messen. 
Der wein die nacht 
Macht, Das man wacht, 
Der wein hat mirs gefressen. 
Der wein, der fengt vil vn ruh an, 
Der wein, der Die letit zwingen kan, 
Der wein ver fiirt manichen man, 
Der wein kan sie wol zwingen. 


2 


Der wein wechs geren saur vnd sues, 
Der wein, Der macht vil krume fies. 
Der wein, Der mich Die stieg nab stues, 
Der wein, der macht mich fallen. 

Der wein, der Macht in diser zeit— 

Der wein, Der macht vil loser lett. 
Der wein, der bringt dem wirt die Beit, 
Der wein, Der thuts vns allen. 

Der wein So fein 

wirt geschenckt ein, 

Der wein, Der lests wol bleiben. 

Der wein, Der mein 

Meister kan sein, 

Der wein lert dem wirt schreiben. 
Der wein, Der ist ein arger gast, 
Der wein, Der macht, das ich offt fast. 
Der wein, Der weiber vber last, 

Der wein macht frawen kallen. 
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Der wein ist mein freind wol er kendt. 
Der wein, der Hat mich offt ver blendt. 
Der wein, Der bringt Endlich das endt, 
Der wein, der liebt mir gare. 

Der wein, der ist ein Edler gast, 

Der wein, der mich offt fallet fast. 
Der wein, der ist ein .vberlast, 
Der wein, der liebt mir zware. 

Der wein ist herr, 
lest vns nit ler, 

Der wein, der macht vns_ hincken. 
Der wein vnd der 
vns fillet ser, 


Der wein ge hert zum schltncken. 
Der wein, der bringt dem wirt das gelt, 
Der wein hat mir Das maul ver felt. 
Der wein, der ist ein herr der welt, 
Der wein, der thuts fiir ware! 


Crain Haypen BELL. 


University of California at Berkeley. 


freiden: Freuden 

wechs: wadchst 

Beit: Beute 4 
vberlast: Beschwerde 


kallen: (here probably) schreten 
liebt mir: ist mir lieb _ 
ge hert: gehért 
schliincken: verschlucken; Schwelgerei, Trunkenheit. (cf. MHG. slunt) 
ver felt: zu Fall gebracht 
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HERIBERTO FRIAS AND THE 
NOVEL OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


N ONE CAN DENY that during the long rule of Porfirio Diaz 
Mexican literature flowered. As evidence, in the field of 
the novel, we have only to recall the names of Emilio Rabasa, 
José Lopez-Portillo y Rojas, Rafael Delgado, and Federico Gam- 
boa. Writers in those opulent days enjoyed the use of the 
government press, official subsidies, and the counsel of an in- 
telligent and influential maestro, Justo Sierra. There then 
existed a cultured and leisurely upper-class disposed to read and 
appreciate novels written in elegant prose. However, contem- 
porary critics sensed or knew that something vital was lacking 
in Mexican literature. After 1900 the novel generally declined 
and literary critics felt uneasy about the future of national 
letters. Leonardo S. Viramonte in 1902 made the prophetic 
statement, ““A reasoned conviction: if at this moment any even- 
tuality . . . should endanger the fatherland, menace our first 
principles, the national lyre would recover its great accents.” 
He was to be right in a way he could not have suspected. When 
the civil war came and accomplished for national letters what 
no government decree could have, that is, ushered in a spirit of 
rebellion, a gushing enthusiasm to think and to record new 
ideas, a joy in observing fall the old trappings of a feudal 
economic system, then writers did come to life. They immed- 
iately responded to their chaotic environment and began a 
movement that produced more literature than any other in 
Mexican literary history. 


These men were not literati, consequently their prose lacked 
polish, style, and form. They did, however, feel keenly the 
tragic grandeur of the revolution and they tried to convey their 
visual and emotional impressions to their readers. These writers, 
some sixty men and women, have published to date over three 
hundred editions of novels or semi-fictional works that deal 
with the revolution. This body of literature has appropriately 
been called “the novel of the Mexican revolution.”? 


1Las causas de nuestra escasa produccién literaria, Mexico, Eduardo Dublan, 
1902. 

2See the writer’s Bibliografia de novelistas de la revolucién mexicana, Mexico 
[Editorial Cultura] 1941, 190 p. 
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The novelists of the revolution are writing for a different 
audience than previous novelists knew. The education of the 
masses has progressed since 1910 and more people, less well 
educated, now have the time and the ability to read. The quality, 
or artistry, of the novel has changed, and the novel has, so to 
speak, come half way to meet the new reader. Naturalistic and 
artful prose has been replaced with realistic and simple stories. 
What the novel has lost in form it has made up for in content. 
Freedom of the press has made possible a discussion of national 
ills with great frankness. Novels such as El camarada Pantoja 
and El indio could not have been written twenty or thirty years 
ago. 

What has seemed to many the most dangerous pitfull for 
the modern novelist, the monotonous use of the single theme, 
the revolution, has recently proved avoidable. Novelists increas- 
ingly devote their talents to other, subsequent, aspects of Mexi- 
can life, broadening as they progress their own ideas about the 
novel and about the life it portrays. Form will come with prac- 
tice, with competition, and when talented writers enter the field. 

* * * * * 


The novel of the Revolution owes its existence largely to the 
historical developments of the years 1910 to 1915. The roots 
it has in Mexican literary tradition are not easy to trace; yet 
there is one, obvious and important. I refer to the novels of 
Heriberto Frias. This journalist, who began writing in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, won nation-wide fame for 
his boldness in opposing the government-paid press. One of his 
first exploits—the one that kept him in the minds of the novelists 
of the Revolution—was the description, in the form of a novel, 
of the shocking Federal persecution of a group of primitive 
Yaqui Indians.* The story behind this novel is as interesting 
and as significant as that behind Lizardi’s El Periquillo Sar- 
niento. To approach it properly we must know something about 
the author’s life. 


Heriberto Frias was born in 1870,* scion of a family of 


3Francisco Monterde’s biography of the novelist in Biblos, vol. I, No. 45 
(Nov. 22, 1919), p. 1-2. 

4In addition to the Monterde article, the sources for this biography are the 
Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, Apéndice V, 558; Juan B. Iguiniz. Biblio- 
gtafia de novelistas mexicanos (Monografias Bibliograficas Mexicanas, num. 3), 
p. 133-37; and, principally, Frias’ own account of his life introduced into his 
novels. 
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professional men, among whom his uncle, D. Hilarion Frias y 
Soto achieved the greatest fame as a journalist, historian, and 
critic. Heriberto grew up on the heroic traditions of his native 
town, Querétaro, long the seat of revolutionary uprisings 
against unconstitutional authority. The heritage of cultural ac- 
tivity and stubborn resistance to injustices intensified the rebel- 
lious and romantic temperament of young Frias and deter- 
mined the pattern of his eventful life. Because of the failing 
health of his father, who was formerly a soldier, his family 
took up residence in Mexico City, where he attended the Escuela 
Nacional Preparatoria. His father’s early death left him and 
his mother without any source of income; he, therefore, gave 
up school at thirteen and found employment selling periodicals 
for a bookstore. When his mother returned to stay with her 
family at Querétaro, he remained in Mexico City and continued 
to earn his own living. At the age of fourteen, having been 
unjustly arrested for theft, he was thrown into jail. Hardened 
prison companions taught him all the under-world vices and 
made him a marihuana addict. He in return became their 
amanuensis, writing with equal facility their legal documents 
or their love letters. Ten months later, with a new slant on 
life, Frias came out of prison; he found a position as ticket 
collector at a theatre, and lived a riotous existence. Through 
the kind offices of a friend of his father’s he gained entrance 
to the Colegio Militar with the hope of finishing his studies 
there. Guillermo Prieto, the great patriotic orator and popular 
poet, taught National History here, and Heriberto, enthused 
by his teachings, became one of his earnest desciples. The mili- 
tary discipline irked him and once when he protested on the be- 
half of his more easy-going companions against an unreason- 
able rule, he was promptly thrown into military prison. Soon 
he decided to abandon his educational training in order to join 
the regular army as a second lieutenant. 

He followed an established custom among newly commis- 
sioned officers and took a mistress; that adventure sent him to 
the hospital. Another one, no less interesting or “romantic,” 
in which he wounded a gendarme in a drunken brawl, sent him 
to the notorious Belén Jail. His sympathetic superior officers 
of the Ninth Battalion fortunately took him back and ended 
his unrestrained debauchery by sending him off with an ex- 
peditionary force to suppress a Yaqui revolt in Chihuahua. 

At this time Heriberto Frias held to a confused credo of 
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“poetic christianity” and “red Jacobinism.”* His poetry, which 
he had begun to write at the age of 15, reflected this confusion 
which was in part, the construction of his own mind acting 
under the impulse of his temperament and early environment, 
and, in part, a true reflection of the controversy raging in in- 
tellectual circles about the two foci, resurgent romanticism and 
atheism. In fact, his prose and poetry first published in El Com- 
bate differ little in ideas from other items in that publication. 
This double orientation evinces itself in ;Tomédchic!, his first 
novel, which we shall examine later. Here we may say that, 
having returned to Chihuahua in 1893 after his battalion had 
annihilated the little Indian town of Tomdchic, he hurriedly 
wrote out a bald account of the campaign and sent it to a former 
classmate of his, Joaquin Clausell, who was at that time the 
hard-pressed editor of the opposition daily El Demécrata, pub- 
lished in Mexico City.6 ;Tomédchic! appeared in installments 
signed by “un testigo presencial.” These sensational revelations 
immediately brought about the arrest of the author. Accused 
of “revealing campaign secrets,” Frias was court-martialed and 
sentenced to death. Later when he denied authorship of the 
articles he was released. His mistress Lola, in Chihuahua, and 
his friend, Adalberto Concha, in Mexico City, undoubtedly 
saved his life by risking their own to destroy the manuscripts 
and letters for which government officials hunted in his home 
and in the impounded offices of the newspaper. Stripped of his 
commission and forced into the only career for which he had 
any bent, journalism, Frias became a hack writer for El Por- 
venir, a semi-official, government-subsidized “servile daily,” in 
Chihuahua. He remained there until, not daring to disregard 
any longer the personal advice of Governor Ahumada to get 
out of town, he left for Mexico City, where as the Governor 
had ironically said, he “could shine and get ahead .. . by not 
associating with people less worthy than himself.”’7 


In the metropolis, where opposition journals were intermit- 
tently tolerated with ill grace or suppressed, he found employ- 
ment on the staff of the “corrupt” El Campedn Republicano, on 
the labor sheet, La Voz del Trabajo, and on El Demécrata, 


SEI triunfo de Sancho Panza, v. infra, pp. 86-87; this novel gives an account 
of his life up to the year 1907 (pp. 75-156). 


6:Aguila o sol?, p. 175. 
7El triunfo de Sancho Panza, p. 137. 
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which had resumed publication. Known as a bohemian, famed 
among radicals for the hazardous Tomochic episode, he spent 
his “sane” months writing articles, poetry, and novels, and his 
Rubendarian hours in low gin palaces, public houses, morphine 
dens, jails, and hospitals.° El naufragio, his second novel, ap- 
peared in E/ Dentécrata in 1895. The following year he pub- 
lished E/ tiltimo duelo. Later his Leyendas histéricas mexicanas 
and his Leyendas épicas appeared in El Imparcial. 


Living under a dictatorship which made truthful journalists 
fools or martyrs, Frias adapted himself to the established prac- 
tice of writing only that part of the truth acceptable to local 
political bosses. His submission to the servility imposed by the 
paid press can in part be attributed to his having married at this 
time and his need to support his family, which soon was to in- 
clude two daughters. Anything that would bring him money— 
police news, popular literature, stories for children, social criti- 
cism, occasional verse, historical legends and chronicles—flowed 
from his facile pen and found an outlet in El Mundo Ilustrado, 
Gil Blas, El Imparcial, and the Revista Moderna. When his 
reportorial labors and novels failed to provide him with even a 
subsistence income, he sought to supplement it by writing for 
the theatre. His first play, Zarzuela, was still-born; his second, 
El Caiman, which he succeeded in having staged, was a complete 
fiasco. Fortunately, in this moment of despair and poverty José 
Ferrel, a liberal journalist and politician, called him to Mazatlan, 
Sinaloa, to direct El Correo de la Tarde, the oldest and best of 
the west coast newspapers. There his outspoken criticism of 
social corruption brought him political persecution and in 1910 
he had to flee to Mexico City. This momentous year which saw 
the fall of Diaz which was engineered by a small group of 
maderistas, engulfed Frias in its whirlwind of political events. 
He joined the Anti-reelectionists and wrote for El Progreso 
Latino. Political upsets caused him to retire to partisan territory 
in Coahuila, from where he shortly had to beat a retreat to 
Mexico City. After Huerta’s successful coup d’état and the as- 
sassination of Madero, Frias, a maderista, stole off to the rebel 
ranks and published La Voz de Sonora in Hermosillo. Once 
they had defeated the troops of Huerta and destroyed his gov- 
ernment, the several warring factions in the nation held a con- 


8Vividly and frankly described in Miserias de Mexico (pp. 10-70) which 
gives a detailed account of his life during the years 1894 to 1906. 
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vention at Aguascalientes in 1914 to establish some form of 
constitutional government. Frias went to the convention and 
published its proceedings in his newspaper El Constitucional. 
Carranza refused to abide by the decisions of that body and, 
pitting his army against the combined forces of Villa, Zapata, 
and minor generals, he occupied Mexico City. Frias as a con- 
stitutionalist was again sentenced to death by a court martial, 
this time for his part in opposing Carranza. The latter was pre- 
vailed upon to commute Frias’ sentence to imprisonment and 
later to set him free. 


With his eyesight failing and his mind tired out from his 
troubled career as a journalist, the tribulations he suffered as a 
dissolute bohemian, and the punishments meted out to him by 
his political enemies, Heriberto Frias finally withdrew from 
politics and journalism to the quietness of home life. He spent 
his last years writing his memoirs in the form of novels.° He 
died in 1925, prematurely aged but a rebel and a prolific writer 
to the last moment. 


German List Arzubide, indignantly protesting against the ten- 
dency of modern critics of the novel in Mexico to disregard 
ijToméchic!, recently called it “the prototype of the Mexican 
revolutionary novel.’'® Postponing for the moment any judg- 
ment as to the accuracy of this statement, we can state at once 
that ;Tomdchic! does not advocate revolution. 


In October of 1892 Porfirio Diaz sent General Rangel from 
Mexico City to Tomdchic in the heart of the Sierra Madre 
mountains. The novel describes this expedition and its results. 
Among the young officers in the Ninth Battalion which formed 
the main body of the troops sent, was one Miguel Mercado 
[Frias], a melancholic, solitary individual whose inquisitive mind 
constantly occupied itself with problems beyond the required ken 
of a military officer. On the way north he learned that the little 
town of Tomochic, inhabited solely by Indians, had refused to 
submit to the civil and military authorities of the state. Rumor 
had it that exhorbitant taxation, excesses committed by the 
troops billeted there, the violation of an Indian maiden, and the 


desecration of church property, caused the people to revolt against: 


®At his death he left several works unpublished,—Ignuiniz, op. cit., p. 134. 


10*Toméchic y los usurpadores revolucionarios,”’ El Libro y El Pueblo, XII, 
12 (Dec. 1934), p. 611; republished in Ruta, March 1935, p. 12. 
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the government and to turn to Cruz Chavez, patriarch of a 
religious sect, when he promised them security in this life and 
immortality in the next. Chavez possessed as much talent in 
military tactics as religious zeal in his devotion to the Saint of 
Caborca. He supplied the men of the town with rifles, converted 
the revolt into an hysterical war, and, against overwhelming 
odds, defeated the detachment of Federal troops, sent to “restore 
order.”” The troops under Rangel have been sent to wipe out that 
dishonor. While they make final preparations at Guerrero to 
march on Tomochic, Miguel courts Julia, who later turns out to 
be the daughter of a religious fanatic San José and, who out of 
terrified obedience to “la voluntad de Dios,” unwillingly serves 
her uncle Bernardo as servant and mistress. She leaves for 
Toméchic before Miguel can release her from her mental and 
physical bondage. The Federal forces beseige Tomdchic. The 
stoical inhabitants, sustained by their religious beliefs, defend 
themselves desperately for three days until hunger and thirst 
break their resistance. The Federal troops after taking the 
women and children prisoners line up and massacre the few sur- 
viving men. Julia has shouldered a rifle in defense of her town 
and has received a mortal wound. When Miguel finds her among 
the prisoners after the battle he is hardly able to recognize her 
emaciated and wounded body. She dies in his arms in true 
romantic tradition. 


Nowhere does Miguel Mercado, that is, Heriberto Frias, ques- 
tion the justice of the Federal campaign. On the contrary he once 
makes a toast at a party to “the triumph of the Federal army ; the 
defeat of the rebels; and order, which is peace and progress.’™ 
He never indulges in sly remarks that may be taken as criticism 
of government policy; his only critical dart he directs against 
General Rangel whose indecision he blames for the loss of some 
six hundred soldiers in their first skirmish with the natives who 
never numbered more than one hundred.'* Occasionally he men- 
tions the poor judgment of his fellow officers,"* their false reports 
to their superiors,’* and the inexpertness of newly commissioned 
officers.'"* Certainly no grounds can be found here for sentencing 


11; Toméchic!, edition of 1894, p. 11. 
12Pages 99 and 180, and Chapter X. 
13Page 114. 

14Pages 114, 118. 

1sPage 117. 
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him to death. In fact, his account of this historic episode pales 
before that of Carleton Beals.** Elsewhere he limits himself to 
a naked description of the military action and relegates to a place 
of secondary importance his romantic musings about his own 
lonesomeness or his love for Julia. Therefore, when General 
José M. Rangel and other military officials accused him of re- 
vealing secrets of military operations, arousing among his com- 
panions dissatisfaction with and distrust of their superior officers, 
a fair examination of the novel itself could have proved him 
innocent of all these charges. Heriberto Frias, however, chose 
to deny that he wrote the novel ;'7 and, if we judge his action in 


the light of the state of justice at that time, he chose the only 
path to freedom.'® 


What the government undoubtedly wished to suppress was 
not “military secrets” but the accurate description of a heartless 
attack upon a town which, if fanatical, had need, as Francisco 
Madero later said,"® of tolerance and educational adjustment 
rather than rapid change brought about under brutal military 
measures. The problem of the Tomochitecos or Yaquis, who 
since their first recorded encounter with the Spaniards in 1831 
had proved their love of independence and their ability to fight 
for it, troubled Diaz during his long rule.2° In the end when 
he could no longer delay in obtaining the rich lands which they 
occupied he took possession by force and sold the fierce natives 
into slavery.2. The Tomochic rebellion, only an episode in the 
history of this struggle, proved to be in the life of Heriberto 


16Porfirio Diaz, Dictator of Mexico (New York, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1932), 
312. 


17When the scandal had blown over Frias openly acknowledged that he was 
the author and boldly presented a copy of the novel to Diaz, who thanked 
him for it! 

18As late as 1902 Diaz ‘‘persecuted or subjected to trial’’ the editors of 39 
newspapers which had refused to support “‘his coming election,’’-—Carlo de 
Fornaro, Diaz, Czar of Mexico (New York, International Pub. Co., 1909), 
pp. 112-113; see also Gruening, op. cit., pp. 55-57. 

191.4 sucesién presidencial en 1910 (San Pedro, Coahuila, 1908), p. 187. 

20[bid., pp. 187-198. 

21Stuart Chase says that no exodus of a people is more heroic than that of a 
group of Yaquis whom Diaz had transplanted in Yucatan. ‘‘They had been 
sold into slavery at sixty-five dollars a head; they had been chained, whipped, 
branded, in a low, hot land utterly alien to their peaks and precipices. The sur- 
vivors tramped and fought for 2,000 miles when they reached their villages in 
Sonora.’’—Mexico, a Study of Two Americas (New York, 1931), p. 118. 
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Frias the most important signpost of his career. It gave him a 
fame that sustained his first steps in journalism and it endeared 
him to all his fellowmen who, two decades later, reestablished 
liberty of the press. 


Francisco Madero in his famous indictment of Diaz’s rule, 
La sucesién presidencial en 1910 (1908), has words of high 
praise for Frias: “a courageous and honorable officer, a thinker, 
a notable writer, indignant at the stupidity of his superiors and 
at the injustices which they were made to do in killing their 
fellowmen, writes a very beautiful book denouncing these at- 
tacks; but the manly voices of valiant men never please the 
despots on this earth and that official with a sense of humor was 
dismissed and prosecuted.’’2? 


i Toméchic! more than any other novel of the nineteenth cen- 
tury set men to thinking about how the government should be 
run. If the Revolution of 1910 has any literary antecedents 
iToméchic! is the principal one, the first novel of political pro- 
test against the absolutist regime of Diaz. Emilio Rabasa had 
previously described with great realism the effects of a revolu- 
tion on the common people without, however, admitting that 
revolutions have their meanings, their causes, and their effects. 
Heriberto Frias, like later novelists, left these meanings implicit 
in his novel. He described civil strife from the point of view of 
the man on the battle field, the man who sees men die around 
him, who feels the wounds made by their last words as keenly 
as those that mark the pathway of a bullet. Heriberto Frias and 
later novelists received their lessons in life and literature in the 
cruelest school that has anything to teach. Faced daily by death 
these novelists learned to think and to write. And when they 
wrote, their words carried a significance that came directly from 
their own experiences. 


What made ;Tomédchic! so effective was its reportorial brevity 
and its descriptive realism. The young lieutenant sent back from 
the battle-bound column day-by-day reports of its progress that 
showed an understanding of the conflict unusual for a soldier. 
The love theme, a vulgar imitation of one of Victor Hugo’s 
stories, served to heighten the effects of impending tragedy. The 
crude style, lack of transition between scenes, and mawkish day 
dreaming of Miguel, all seemed in keeping with a military tale. 


22Op. cit., pp. 186-187. 
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Defects in technique and style were covered up by the vivid 
scenes described (for example the taking of Cueva Hill) and 
the earthy language the young author used. 

j;Toméchic! caused a scandal in Mexico, as we have seen, and 
it brought the author not only a prison term, but fame and a 
career. The first book edition of the novel appeared in 1894, 
printed in Texas. Other editions, enlarged and improved by the 
author, appeared in Spain (1899) and even in Mexico (1906, 
1911).39 


Heriberto Frias followed his historical novel with one of social 
customs, E/ ultimo duelo (1896). Placing the story in the time 
of President Manuel Gonzalez, whom he severely criticises,?* 
Frias convincingly ridicules the personal vanity and the foolish 
social conventions which bring face to face two honest men 
determined to sacrifice their lives rather than “personal in- 
tegrity.”” Amelia, the adulterous wife of an unscrupulous broker, 
causes a quarrel between the rich Joaquin Monteil and his friend 
Luis Borostia. Isabel, Luis’ fiancé, tries to intervene and settle 
the matter amicably; but Amelia, supported by a yellow press, 
finally brings about the death of Luis. He, fearing that he might 
kill his friend, refused to discharge his weapon. Based on a 
famous duel that took place in Mexico this novel enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity and went into three editions. The very 
bitter criticism directed at the press shows the author’s orienta- 
tion toward the novel of social criticism. 


Written twelve years later, El amor de las serenas is a more 
direct and less interesting criticism of “the sirens” of drink and 
drugs. Pedro Santiesteban, a medical student, abandons his 
sweetheart, Lupe, for the dissolute Isabel, who teaches him 
vicious habits and then leaves him to his fate. Lupe comes to 
his aid, nurses him back to health, and, when she finds out about 
his criminal past, decides to marry Papa Argtiellitos who has 
steadfastly loved her. Pedro departs for Chihuahua seeking to 
start a new life. 


23In later editions the author heightens the dramatic effect of his story, fills 
in the background to the military exploit, and smooths out the flow of his 
story. He changes and improves the novel; the essentially romantic love theme 
he purifies, giving it higher ideals and new meanings, he emphasizes the soldier's 
sense of duty, and everywhere retains the contrast between the romantic nature 
of Miguel Mercado and the crude realism of the military campaign. 

24P. 48, 88, et passim. 
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Some of the notable failures of this long novel are the fifty 
pages devoted to a student party, the long passages of retro- 
spective description, wordiness, and the fortuitousness of the 


‘action. On the other hand there are some fine descriptive pas- 


sages about the conditions in which students live. Frias here 
fails to give his characters personality or to plan the develop- 
ment of his narration. 


Called by the author “a novel of social criticism,” El triunfo 
de Sancho Panza (1911) carries forward the life of the medical 
quack Santiesteban and the young journalist Miguel Mercado. 
The latter, attempting to expose the motives behind a fraudulent 
business deal in which Santiesteban plays the chief role, wit- 
nesses the skill with which his enemies band together to despoil 
the victim, Manuel Muileon, and unwisely exposes the whole 
rottenness in a Satirical article in El Foro. Deceivers and de- 
ceived turn against him because of the scandal it creates; they 
suppress his newspaper and force him to leave town. 


Serving as an excuse to satirize some degenerate social types, 
the pettifogger, the unprincipled gossipers, the bogus doctor, the 
cuckold husband, the cynical entrepreneur, and so on, and as an 
excuse to write an autobiography, this novel naturally suffers 
the consequences. Characters never take shape, the narrative 
ambles along at a very slow pace, and wordy descriptions muffle 
what might have been good social satire. The chance of develop- 
ing, for example, the interesting personality of the village gos- 
sip, Loro Gazufia, is sacrificed to the exigencies of attacking the 
behavior of the other characters in the novel. Frias was primarily 
a social reformer and a journalist. 


Miserias de México (1916), although called a novel by the 
author, really divides into two parts, the first straight auto- 
biography and the second a collection of stories and essays, which 
if not elegant or profound, are at least interesting and sincere. 
The story of Luisa is both original and well told. 


Sometime between the years 1911 and 1916 Heriberto Frias 
published a collection of sketches of contemporary social types 
called Los piratas de boulevard. Like a teacher of social conduct 
he gives object lessons in how to recognize deceitful lovers, mis- 
tresses, children, and servants; in what idleness breeds in hus- 
bands, wives, students, and singers; about where the vices thrive 
best in deceiver and dupe, coachmen and passengers, rakes and 
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foolish virgins, procurers and strumpets, beggars and begged, 
coquette and cuckold, in concubines, Sapphists, Lotharios, Jeze- 
bels, and chartered libertines—the great army of corruption 
which day and night boldly tyrannized the whole of Mexico City. 
They are grim essays on vice, lacking deep meaning, but sincere 
and realistic. Though Frias shows here that he can copy social 
customs exactly and that he can tell a moral tale, he fails to equal 
the visual exactness of Micrés and has nothing of the enlight- 
ening humor that Campo exercised so well. 


The last of Frias’ published novels ;Aguila o sol? (1923) 
deserves more attention than any other because in it he gives a 
summary and last statement of the social ideals he wrote for. 
As a narrative it confuses the reader by its complexity. The 
rise of the Aguila family to wealth and power from the brutal 
days of the Conquest to those of ominous calm under the dic- 
tatorship of Porfirio Diaz is a story of little interest, as Frias 
tells it, but of much significance to a little Mexican town. 
Ramified by marriage, concubinage, and worse, this family tree, 
rooted deeply in Mexican soil, casts a shadow at times protec- 
tive, at times life-arresting upon the humble populace of Mixtlan. 
Guadelia, a child of nature overflowing with “treasures of good- 
ness, of mysticism, of courage,” incurs the wrath of the socially 
prominent Aguilas by mocking their conventions. The rest of 
the townspeople like her because she has a manner of making 
people happy. She effects the conversion of an immigrant family 
to Catholicism and helps to educate a degenerate half-brother, 
Antonio. She marries Pepe Ledn Aguila, a misguided offshoot 
of the local nobility, in order to “oblige him to do justice’ to the 
town people when he becomes governor of his State. Thus 
“Guadelia, the half-breed wife of a Mexican creole, son of a 
European colonist, who combined his capital with his creative, 
renovating and regenerating work, would found on the well- 
watered ancestral land, happily worked and equitably shared, the 
model hearth, purveyor of new men.’’?* 


In his introduction to this novel Frias states how much he 
owes to women and why he dedicates the book to them. If men 
are often “eagles of rapine” women are “the suns of justice and 
peace,” and by their good offices men are “pardoned.” Let us see 
how he reaches this matriarchal mysticism. The earliest state- 
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ment of his philosophy at a mature stage occurs in the epigraph 
to El amor de las sirenas; “T believe in redemption through suf- 
fering, through work, and through the home.” That at best is 
a mysterious statement, for by it he says—if anything, since all 
of us suffer, work, and have homes of a sort—that we need to 
redeem ourselves from sin by living. For Frias “sin” is a sub- 
mission to bodily vices and does not involve higher or non- 
physical considerations such as abstract ideas of justice. His 
view of desirable social reform consequently narrows down to 
correction of a few vices. He places the blame for human 
degradation first upon the attractiveness of drinking, gambling, 
and concupiscence, which he tends to personify, even calling them 
“sirens,” and next upon the weak moral character of the victims 
who bring about their own or other’s ruination. When his char- 
acters recover from their physical and moral mistakes, as they 
do in the majority of instances, their redemption results from 
the efforts of some friend, usually a patient and self-sacrificing 
woman. There is no case of moral rehabilitation through self- 
direction in the light of chosen moral principles. The attribution 
of special virtue to suffering, work, the home, or finally to 
Mexican womanhood, though it represents an attempt to find a 
principle for the improvement of morals reveals that the author 
discovered no better basis for conduct than sentiment. Once he 
remarked that the causes of his misfortunes could be nothing 
other than his “‘sentimentalism and candor ;’’?® here we can re- 
mark that the foundations for his criticism of society are his 
sentimentalism, or more deeply, his unalterable romantic nature. 
If, however, he failed to become a keen analyst, he never lost 
faith in redemption. And therefore he could draw horrible pic- 
tures of the middle and lower classes, stripped of all pretentious- 
ness, leaving only the rotten panorama of vicious living, without 
ever giving up hope for his fellowmen. He could even indulge 
in his crudest, most repugnant exposures, told with the most 
exact realism, and not forsake a certain romantic development of 
plot. His observant eye and his sentimental heart were always 
in open conflict. In his E/ amor de las sirenas he makes Lupe a 
most bestial character, and yet, in Aguila o sol? he affirms that 
only women possess the goodness that can save Mexico from 
degeneration. 

His political ideas remain implicit in his writings and he rarely 
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states them plainly. Though in later years he stated that Presi- 
dent Gonzalez was “a drunkard who served as a screen for 
Porfirio Diaz,” and though he called the latter “cunning” and 
a “dictator,’’?® Frias’ political beliefs found their best expression 
in his activities as a journalist and in the persecutions he suffered 
from to print what he thought. 


“One of the worst sarcasms of this age is the liberty of the 
press,’2® he stated, and he explained more than once how in 
order to save his own life he had to write with his tongue in his 
cheek. Like so many of his confréres he learned only after many 
quixotic encounters with dictatorial authorities that the pen had 
to have a subtle edge before it could effectively challenge the 
sword. He was the only journalist so foolhardy or brave as to 
add to his pin-prick attack against the government in newspapers, 
the repeated broadside discharges of his novels. This at a time 
“when the Mexican metropolitan press was a pool of liquid mire 
which reflected the social panorama of a society rich in the 
seeds . . . of putrefaction.”*° At a time when journalists went 
“like sacrificial lambs to the Belén jail, the madhouse of San 
Hipolito, Juarez Hospital, the beatings of the reserve forces, 
expatriation, the benign dagger-thrusts, the crematory oven, the 
‘stray bullet’ or the summary court martial.”*' He felt equal to 
the risky profession because he held the office of publicist in high 
esteem; he believed that all public functionaries should be jour- 
nalists and share the latter’s function as moral educators.%? 
What. morals does he refer to? He accepts, in his last novel, 
those of Christianity.** He admits that his own pathway was 
not straight and narrow, vacillating between justice and ex- 
pedience,** but that in the end he discovered that satire offered 
him the best chance of staying out of jail and of saying what he 
liked.2* In his novels his outspoken criticism gives testimony of 
how well he employs satire. 


27: Aguila o sol?, p. 225. 

28/bid., pp. 114-115. 

29F]/ triunfo de Sancho Panza, p. 64. 

30F/ ultimo duelo, 1907 edition, p. 173. 

31; Aguila o sol?, p. 177. 

s2lbid., p. v; here he agrees with Lizardi, who, however, was no mystic. 
33See the mystical introduction to ;Aguila o sol?. 

34E! triunfo de Sancho Panza, p. 69. 
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To disarm critics of his novels, Heriberto Frias admitted that 
his writings, as literature, were crudely realistic and “detest- 
able.”’** Why then did he become the most talked of writer in 
Mexico? His success as a novelist, as a journalist, and even as 
a social reformer, resulted, it seems, from his ability to tell a 
story, stripped bare of ornamentation, in which interest lay pri- 
marily in the sequence of events and secondarily in the evocation 
of historical setting. When in his Leyendas historicas mexicanas 
and his Episodios militares mexicanos he turned to the past he 
patently foreswore his difficult task as a novelist: to interpret 
the psychology of his characters as they accept or reject the fixed 
and unfavorable conditions of their social environment. Therein 
lies the reason why he failed to achieve the only end which could 
have mattered to him: the incontrovertible indictment of social 
vice as it exists in Mexican cities. To do that successfully in his 
novels, making them literature, he would have had to possess 
the understanding of Salvador Quevedo y Zubieta and the ar- 
tistry of Federico Gamboa. Though his novels are mediocre, his 
thought, his incisive remarks about middle class city dwellers, 
have the ring of truth which comes from actual knowledge of 
the people he wrote about. By realistically depicting his environ- 
ment he condemned the people in high offices who kept it static 
for reasons of self interest. Although his imagination felt the 
impress of French romantics,37 he nevertheless mastered a jour- 
nalistic style that leaves few things unseen, few ideas that he 
approved unsaid. 


It is not hard to see that during Diaz’ regime freedom of 
thought and of the press had fled the country. Why else should 
such an intelligent writer as Francisca Betanzo find it safer to 
live abroad? Why else did Quevedo y Zubieta have to shuttle 
back and forth across the Atlantic to tell now and then a common- 
place truth which, though left unspoken, was on every man’s 
lips or in his heart. Why else did Heriberto Frias spend much 
of his life fleeing from military and civil authorities, from 
Querétaro to Mexico City, to Mazatlan, to Mexico City again? 
Such an intellectual climate could bring at first only sterile 
thought and then virile rebellion. Quevedo y Zubieta and Frias 
represent the beginning of revolt against ignorance, suppression 


36E/ triunfo de Sancho Panza, p. 61. 
37See ; Toméchic!, 1911, p. 169; El triunfo de Sancho Panza, pp. 78, 80, 
85, 83, et passim; ¢Aguila o sol?, p. 137. 
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of free expression, and deplorable social conditions. They were 
consistently the most outspoken novelists of the 1880 to 1919 
period. They verified the observations that Gamboa and Lopez- 
Portillo y Rojas had made, and instead of whispering advice 
they called names. So occupied, they failed to attain the level 
of artistry necessary to make their writings endure, too busy 
with the thought to watch the word. If they were mediocre that 
also was a sign of their times. Many a novel must have died 
still-born in the minds of those who preferred to live rather than 
to create. Quevedo y Zubieta and Frias earned a place among 
writers of novels because the road they chose to open was fol- 
lowed by later novelists, whereas novelists who found safety in 
reviving the glorious past of Mexico failed to see the first 
glimmer of a new dawn.** Later novelists found in Frias and 
Quevedo y Zubieta good models of men keenly observant of con- 
temporary events. Realistic description and psychological acute- 
ness became two necessary elements in later novels of the revolu- 
tion. These two authors held to the liberal interpretation of 
Mexico’s destiny and the liberal interpretation subsequent history 
proved to be correct. As Frias put it, “Let’s speak to Mexican 
children about our things, our fathers, and our defects.”** 


E. R. Moore 


Oberlin, Ohio 


asList Arzubide, loc. cit. 
39Miserias de México, p. 45. 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS ON THE “SUPUESTO 
ANDALUCISMO” IN AMERICA 


HE FIRST PERSON TO TAKE a decided stand against the preva- 

lent notion of dialectal Andalucianism in America was José 
Cuervo, at the beginning of the twentieth century. M. L. Wagner 
published in 1920 his well-known article El espatiol en América 
y el latin vulgar, in which he insisted on the idea of andalucismo 
in America with two important changes: one, replacing the con- 
cept of Andalucian influence by that of southern Spanish influ- 
ence; the other, limiting geographically American andalucismo. 
In the latter connection he declared that large linguistic zones in 
the country are free from this southern characteristic. Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia wished to rectify this view point and edited in 
the first leaflet of the Institute of Philology at Buenos Aires a 
few pages entitled El Supuesto andalucismo en América. Wagner 
replied in the “Revista de Filologia Espafiola” (1927) with his 
article El supuesto andalucismo de América y la teoria climata- 
légica. 


In answer to Wagner, Urefia published in the same review, 
another article of his Observaciones sobre el espagnol en América, 
1930. According to Urefia, the tendency to identify Spanish 
America with Andalucia in the linguistic order, with support in 
the alleged predominance of Andalusians in the conquest and 
colonization of the New World, is an old theory. Cuervo seems 
to represent the just opinion when he states, “The whole Penin- 
sula gave its contingent to the population of America.” 


The judgments of other critics, on the other hand, are many 
and interesting in themselves. F. Hanssen, in his Gramdtica his- 
torica de la lengua castellana, limits himself by saying only that 
“the popular language of America appears similar in many 
respects to the ‘sermo rusticus’ of Spain, but more especially to 
the Andalucian.” In like manner, Navarro Tomas succintly says in 
his Manual de pronunciacién: “In general the Spanish-American 
pronunciation is more like the Andalucian than that of other 
Spanish regions.” Previous to these men, Rudolf Lenz makes a 
case for the predominance of Extremadurans and Andalucians 
during the colonization. 


The two phonetic phenomena that serve as a basis for this 
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popular identification are the use of s for z and y for Jl: 


1. Of the four sibilant sounds that existed in the epoch of 
the conquest, America utilized only one, s (except in parts of 
Peru). It was Marden’s thesis that the c represented a voice- 
less s and the z a voiced dental sibilant, although the spellings 
were often at variance. This supposition is no longer tenable. 
With the Disquisiciones of Cuervo it was definitely established 
that four sibilants existed in the old tongue: z (approximately 
ds, voiced); c (approximately ts, voiceless); voiced s (as in 
French and Italian) ; and voiceless ss. In the sixteenth century 
the confusion among the sounds was made complete. There re- 
mained only the voiceless s and the zeta, or Castilian th. Anda- 
lucia has both sounds and its inhabitants incline now to the one, 
now to the other. There is an important and vital study on the 
question of the sesea and cecea entitled La frontera del andaluz 
and written by Navarro Tomas, Espinosa hijo and Rodriguez- 
Castellano. This investigation proves conclusively that in all 
Andalucia one group uses sesea, another cecea, and a third dis- 
tinguishes between the two sounds. In the preference for s alone, 
Urefa sees a parallel, not with Andalucia, but with other Spanish 
regions: Vasconia, Catalufia, Valencia. This is the same opinion 
of Lenz who sees a strong influence in the numerous Basque 
names in Chile. According to the information supplied by 
Amado Alonso, the conversion of z and c into s is a later 
development in America than in Spain. 


History does not serve to solve the problem. Why was the 
alleged Andalucian basis of articulation accepted in this country? 
With regard to the early colonization, the Andalucians were few 


in number, and in that period their language had little, if any, F 
prestige. There is then no historic nor linguistic answer. It is 7 
simply a change of language, or else an inclination toward the 7 
Andalucian tongue. 4 


2. In Spain the use of y for // is not limited merely to Anda- 
lucia but extends to New Castile, including Madrid. In America, 
on the other hand, // is retained in all the countries of the south- 
ern continent along the Andes: Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and a 
large part of Chile. It is preserved, moreover, in the province of 
Corrientes and other places of northern Argentina. Manuel 
Revilla has discovered also the isolated case of // in the Mexican 
state of Morelos. In short, Andalucia is uniform in the use of 
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the y; America is not. He states: “In regard to the equalization 
of /l and y I have uncovered no positive data prior to the nine- 
teenth century; but it is evident that in Andalucia the confusion 
came much earlier.” He believes that the development in America 
took place simultaneously and not by peninsular importation. 
He adds, “Although the conversion of // into y and the disappear- 
ance of d in the ending -ado may be known in Spain as well as 
in the American countries, we must not necessarily admit that 
these phonetic accidents were introduced into America by the 
Spanish; rather, I consider that it may be maintained with right 
that in both parts they are results of spontaneous evolution.” 


Judging by the facts assembled by Alonso, it is possible to 
assert that yeismo began earlier in America than in Spain. The 
transformation of /] to y has occurred also in the Spanish of the 
Jews of the Levant without any relation to the mother country 
since the sixteenth century. The explanation of Cuervo and 
Alonso seems valid. Phonetically // into y is easily understood. 
The contact of the tongue with the palate is lost with the relaxa- 
tion of the sound in the mouth. Thus, the affricate is converted 
into the corresponding fricative, the latter being one of the most 
frequent consonantal articulations in Spanish. 


Urefia points out that the weakening of s at the end of a 
syllable is common to the “tierras bajas.”. This phenomenon of 
aspirated s, characteristic of Andalucia, has great extension in 
America. Yet it should be noted that the change is also found in 
Old Castile. There is little doubt that it began in southern Spain 
and then spread to other regions. But this is not the case in 
America. Here again the answer is to be sought in phonetic 
development. The aspiration is the extreme articulation or the 
complete weakening of the sound and may occur naturally in 
language without any outside influence whatsoever. 


Another supposed andalucismo in many parts of America is 
the aspirated h. It is found, but not as a general phenomenon, 
in Chile, Colombia, Argentina, and Uruguay; but it is common 
in many regions of Spain. As a matter of fact, the Andalucians 
preserved for a long time different tonal shades between the 
aspirated h and the jota. 


The diphthongization of vowels in juxtaposition again is not 
typical of Andalucia. Such forms as bdul, cdido, mdistro have 
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existed and exist today in various Spanish dialects. On the 
other hand, the preservation of the hiatus, which is characteristic 
of the southern speech, is observed as a trait of the Antilles and 
coastwise sections. This apparently lends support to the theory 
of “tierras bajas” as expounded by Urefia. But it is Cuervo who 
gives an excellent explanation of the phenomenon: “Of general 
character and probably also of spontaneous evolution is the 
transfer of the accent in vocalic groups to the more sonorous 
vowel.” 


The interchange of / for r, and the aspiration and vocaliza- 
tion of r, final in the syllable, cannot be considered as importa- 
tions from Andalucia. The alternation of the liquid consonants 
is frequent in the national tongue. According to Tiscornia and 
Alonso, the imperfect articulation of both sounds gives them a 
similar timbre and renders the interchange easy. Actually the 
phenomenon it not one of phonological development but merely 
a confusion of phonemes among the people. The aspiration of r 
at the end of a syllable is surprising (casne for carne). Wagner 
indicates that the change has been noted until now only in Anda- 
lucia. He adds that the vocalization of r-plus-consonant, in cer- 
tain groups (poique for porque) exists similarly in southern 
Spain. But these changes are nothing more than parallels in 
linguistic evolution. 


Within the word, the intervocalic fricative disappears after 
the accent in the ending -ado. In Spain the phenomenon is dis- 
covered in all regions. In Mexico, however, especially in the 
capital, the intervocalic element strengthens itself. The ending 
-ido is more stable. In the latter case, the loss of the d is an 
Andalucian characteristic. Only in the Antilles is -io pronounced 
for -ido. The loss of the d in Chile, however, is not within the 
sphere of linguistic influence; it is due to the apico-alveolar posi- 
tion of the tongue for the consonantal sound. 


Is there any andalucismo in the vocabulary of America? A dif- 
ficult question to answer since American vocabulary itself differs 
from country to country. And from what few attempts at com- 
parison have been made with Andalucia, the resulting similarities 
are infrequent and casual. 


Wagner bases his hypothesis of surespafiolismo in a part of 
America on three suppositions: 
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Southern Spain, including Andalucia and Extremadura, 
predominated in the conquest. 


After the first epoch, all Spain gave its contingent to 
America. 


The regions populated first acquired the surespaiiol char- 
acter; those populated after received their language from 
all Spain, and their Spanish does not reflect that regional 
trait. 


Urefia finds the suppositions disputable, in particular the first. 
Before all, Andalucia and Extremadura do not form, either 
geographically or linguistically, the South of Spain. Only Anda- 
lucia is properly southern. 


Was there a numerical preponderance of Andalucians in the 
conquest and colonization? Critics have gathered names of early 
settlers and compiled lists of origins, which have practically no 
statistical value since the data is scant and by no means repre- 
sentative. But even these compilations reveal a larger percentage 
of Castilian founders. 


Sixteenth and seventeenth century chronicles indicate the va- 
riety of origins of the first settlers. It is true that the seafaring 
folk were drawn principally from southern Spain in view of the 
fact that Sevilla, Cadiz, Huelva and el Puerto de Santa Maria 
were frequent points of embarkation. Yet people from all parts 
came to join the Andalucians in the settling of the New World. 


Which were the regions populated first? The Antilles with- 
out doubt. But as for the continents, in no manner can it be 
affirmed that the coasts were settled before the interior. Thus, 
in case of Mexico, the Gulf territory was naturally explored and 
exploited before the highlands; but it was only inhabited later. 
The first large and great center of settlement was the city of 
Mexico in 1521. Alonso, moreover, notes that Argentina was 
first colonized in the interior. 


The theory of tierras bajas, which offers Andalucian ten- 
dencies, is accepted and advanced by Wagner and Urefia. The 
similarities that are abundant in the low countries are few and 
unrepresentative in the lofty interior. Such likenesses, however. 
do not permit the affirmation of andalucismo in America or the 
linguistic identification of Andalucia with Spanish America. 
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The origin of these parallels has been sought in the supposed 
predominance of the Andalucians in the conquest of the New 
World, or at least in the colonization of the tierras bajas. But 
all the statistical data that has been uncovered until now does not 
lend credence to the supposition. 


In opposing the popular theory of Andalucianism, Urefia does 
not deny that similarities exist. He only denies the identifica- 
tion and affirms that it is imprudent to suppose that the usual 
linguistic phenomena of Andalucia will necessarily be found in 
America. There is no phenomenon in which Andalucia and 
Spanish America coincide in toto. 


Navarro Tomas intervenes in the question with important ob- 
servations from his Manual de pronunciation espoiola: 


“Neither is the Spanish-American pronunciation uniform in 
all America, nor Andalucian in Andalucia. nor Castilian in Cas- 
tile . . . However. in the speech of each country or region exist 
certain general traits which characterize the linguistic modality 
of the whole...” 


“From this point of view the similarity between Andalucian 
and Spanish spoken in America is not based only on the exten- 
sion with which both are given to the ‘ceceo’ and ‘yeismo,’ but 
on the evolution of the consonants, on the relaxation of the “7” 
on the tendency of specific vowels to take a more open timbre 
and on qualities less concrete and even not well defined that 
affect the whole mechanism of the articulation . . .” 


Alonso is not of the opinion that vowels with an open quality 
are used in Andalucia as in parts of America. There are local- 
ities in southern Spain where they are pronounced open, others 
where they are pronounced closed. The lack of uniformity is 
also the case in America. 


Ira E. CHART 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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GRANDEUR ET DECADENCE DE LA 
METHODE DIRECTE' 
ANT BIEN QUE MAL, nos lycées et colléges enseignaient les 


langues vivantes, surtout l'anglais et l’allemand: pluto T mal, 
s'il s’agissait de parler et de comprendre couramment ces idiomes 


‘s’agissait de parler et de comprendre couramment ces idiomes) 


étrangers; assez bien, s'il fallait traduire une page de Charles 
Lamb ou de Freytag; fort bien en vérité si, a la discipline sur- 
tout théorique de l’école venait s’ajouter le bénéfice de vacances 
passées a l’étranger, ou de conversations avec la miss ou la 
Fraulein qui venait, au pair, jouer “l’ange gardien.” comme a 
dit Marcel Prévost, dans de familles francgaises assez fortunées. 
A raison de deux ou trois heures par semaine, avec des effectifs 
de classe chiffrant parfois la centaine, il était difficile d’espérer 
davantage: c’est en général aprés leur baccalauréat que les jeunes 
Frangais prenaient leur volée vers les pays dont ils étaient censés 
avoir exploré antérieurement les mystéres linguistiques, ce qui 
était sans doute un peu tard pour acquérir une bonne prononcia- 
tion, ou pour arriver, selon une expression plus flatteuse que 
juste, a “penser dans la langue étrangére.”’ 


Comment en un plomb vil se changea cet or pur, ou du moins 
ce laiton qui jouait tant bien que mal le métal précieux? La 
légende veut que Georges Leygues, a qui la Marine laissait du 
loisir et qui avait daigné s’occuper de 1’Education nationale (qui 
s’'appelait encore I’Instruction publique), ait eu a passer la 
Manche 4 titre privé. II était accompagné de son fils, bachelier 
fraichement émoulu, et comptait sans doute sur les lumiéres pour 
faire office d’interpréte ... Horreur! A la gare de Charing Cross, 
le jeune diplomé fut incapable de procurer a 1’Excellence pater- 
nelle un simple fiacre .. . . ou plut6t peut-étre, quelque confusion 
s’étant produite entre les appellations de cab et de hansom, 
M. Leygues se morfondit sur le quai . . . et jura de mettre ordre, 
dés son retour en France, a un état de choses dont il venait 
d’éprouver la facheuse insuffisance. 


De ce point de départ “vital,” je ne garantis pas l’authenticiteé. 
Ce que j’atteste par contre, en ayant été le témoin, c’est la 


1This was an address delivered before the Modern Language Association Spring 
meeting of 1941. 
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rapidité, nullement bureaucratique, avec laquelle s’opéra, des le 
retour du ministre a Paris une révolution de palais que suivit un 
immense changement d'orientation dans un enseignement qui, 
évidemment, était arrivé a un point mort. La question est tou- 
jours, en pareil cas, de savoir si le coup de balancier, en faisant 
porter le pendule a l’autre bout de sa trajectoire, ne dépasse pas, 
a un moment donné, le point juste ot il conviendrait de l’arréter. 
Et je puis bien vous dire des a présent que c’est 1a une des morales 
de mon histoire. Je suis persuadé que l’enseignement des langues 
vivantes a besoin de toutes les variétés de méthodes imaginables : 
les enfants, les jeunes gens (croyez-en une expérience paternelle 
plus encore que magistrale) ne sont pas conformés sur un seul 
modele psychologique, et pour un tiers de visuels, aptes a retenir 
les choses par les yeux, il peut y avoir plus d’un tiers d’auditifs, 
dociles a la sonorité, et un faible pourcentage de cérébraux 
authentiques (surtout dans les grandes villes et parmi les enfants 
d’intellectuels) capables naturellement d’emmagasiner d'autres 
éléments du verbe humain que sa forme ou sa sonorité. La 
“méthode directe,” résultat décisif d’une révolution, se fonda 
presque uniquement sur les associations subconscientes par les- 
quelles il est admis qu’un enfant acquiert sa langue maternelle a 
l’age ou il ne sait pas autre chose. 


En octobre 1902, donc, de nouveaux Inspecteurs généraux 
furent chargés d’élaborer une doctrine nouvelle; mon ami Emile 
Hovelaque, qui parlait un anglais impeccable qu’il tenait d’une 
mere britannique et d’un voyage récent autour du Monde, fit en 
décembre une conférence admirable d’optimisme et de poésie, 
apres quoi les lycées et colléges de France, avec l’unanimité qu’on 
a parfois admirée, et raillée plus souvent, se mirent a l’oeuvre 
d’un coeur intrépide. Auteurs, éditeurs, illustrateurs, répétiteurs 
emboitérent le pas sans tarder: tandis qu’allaient au rancard les 
“lexiques” autorisés par un décret suranné et les textes com- 
mentés doctement par MM. Beljame et Bossert, une flore pleine 
d’alliciantes promesses surgit de partout, s’offrant 4 créer—la était 
le mot magique—l’€quivalent d’un milieu indigéne pour l’apprenti 
linguiste. 


Le malheureux ne devait plus, une fois entré dans les “cycles” 
du systeme, entendre sa langue maternelle. II laissait toute 
espérance d’une explication dés le seuil passé de la classe de 
langues vivantes; seuls des tableaux munis de textes explicatifs 
étrangers \’accueillaient dans ce monde inconnu: est-ce que le 
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nauveau-né trouve un truchement quelconque entre la réverie in- 
distincte du non-étre et les phonémes étranges qui vont devenir 
sa langue maternelle? Hovelaque, fort ingénieusement, faisait 
appel, a défaut de nourrices et de bonnes d’enfants, a la littérature 
ingénue de ces estimables personnes: on allait chanter en choeur, 
réciter les Contes de Grimm ou Alice in Wonderland—mais tou- 
jours en laissant d’éclairer d’elle-méme la zone obscure que défait 
aborder |’enfant, immergé sans merci dans un royaume délicieux, 
mais trouble et fantomal. 


Les gestes devaient suppléer a |’explication interdite. “Pas un 
mot de langue maternelle, sinon tout est perdu:” et deés lors le 
maitre infortuné, condamné a des mimiques dont se raillait le 
collégue de frangais ou d’histoire, faisait comprendre a l’enfant 
des choses fort simples en soi, mais mystérieuses derriére leur 
hérissement de mots inconnus. Heureux quand 1l’onomatopée 
n’avait pas a la mimique! Der Hund ist treu ne supposait-il pas 
un aboiement préalable, suivi de mouvements indiquant, chez cet 
ami de l’homme, une tendance a suivre son maitre sans dévier 
d’une ligne? Et I am going to the blackboard, pour étre dif- 
ferencié de I am treading on the floor, devait étre opéré avec une 
douceur toute différente de la démarche, appuyée a dessein, de 
l’autre proposition. 


J’ai l’air de plaisanter: en réalité j’ai regu les confidences de 
maitres et d’éléves pour qui ces propositions, si simples en soi, 
ont été des causes prolongées cle difficultés, de troubles et de con- 
fusions. On chantait, il est vrai, Cherry ripe et O Tannenbaum 
avec entrain, mais avec un décalage sur Au clair de la lune qui 
donnait parfois a des “agrégés de langues vivantes” |’impression 
quils étaient préposés a un jardin d’enfants. On apprenait par 
coeur The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, ou bien Erlkénig 
pour se bien pénétrer (a dix et onze ans!) du “naturisme” latent 
des littératures septentrionales. Ensuite, guidés par une nouvelle 
conférence d’Emile Hovelaque en 1904, les éléves de quatrieme 
et de troisieme étaient initiés aux sujets de piéces de Shakespeare 
ou de Schiller, qu’enfin, en seconde et en premiére (nouvelle con- 
férence le 15 octobre 1909 relative a ce cycle) on lisait Hamlet 
et Faust sans difficulté—et en vertu d’un plan incliné, d’apparence 
bergsonienne, qui conduisait a “l’habitude réfléchie” 1’instinct 
cultivé uniquement jusque-la. S’ajoutait enfin, a ce moment, en 
seconde et en premiére, la version, traduction de la langue 
érangére en la francaise; mais version de méthode directe, c’est- 
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a-dire moins soucieuse (comme pour les langues anciennes) de 
parfaites équivalences que d’heureuses approximations. La ce- 
pendant se trouvait la conciliation de deux soucis dont I’un seule- 
ment avait semblé favorisé: l’utilitarisme et la culture. Avec une 
vue tres claire des objectifs éternels de toute acquisition de ce 
genre, on disait en effet aux maitres: 


Votre enseignement n’a pas atteint son terme quand vos 
éléves sauront demander de la biére 4 Berlin, ou une 
cotelette a Londres . . . . Unité de méthode, continuité 
d’enseignement, adaptation successive a des fins progressive- 
ment plus hautes, dépendance mutuelle de toutes les parties 
de votre étude. La littérature doit sortir d’elle-méme de la 
préparation .... 


* * * K 


Avec un zele ¢a et la déparé par quelque bluff, un personnel 
excellent s’était mis a l’oeuvre, tandis que la doctrine officielle 
était ainsi, de 1902 a 1909, progressivement développée elle aussi. 
Emile Legouis s’inquiéta du désaccord entre la préparation donnée 
aux “agrégés” et aux “certifiés’’ dans les Facultés et grace a des 
séjours a l’étranger, et la pratique plutot humble que le systéme 
exigeait: était-ce la peine d’étre au courant de problemes d’his- 
toire littéraire, et surtout de la marche suivie par des civilisations 
peut-étre rivales, pour faire anonner des phrases faciles a des 
garcons de quinze ans, avides d’écouter des explorateurs in- 
formés de pays étrangers, mais obligés de se tenir a un vocabu- 
laire réduit et a des indications rudimentaires? Alors que les 
memes éleéves, en classe d’histoire et de géographie, s’intéressaient 
naturellement aux singularités que leur signalaient des maitres 
sédentaires, les voyageurs-nés que sont les “linguistes modernes” 
étaient réduits a la portion congrue en raison des faibles notions 
acquises par la moyenne d’une classe, aprés trois ou quatre ans 
seulement de ce régime. Une fois encore, une différence de 
niveau intellectuel semblait s’établir entre le maitre de langues 
vivantes et son voisin d’humanités. Nous enfin, les examinateurs 
de baccalauréat qui, en fin de compte, servions de régulateurs aux 
résultats des trois “cycles,” nous constations sans hésiter, a partir 
de 1908 et quand nous vinrent les “poulains” du dressage in- 
tégral, deux résultats plut6t contradictoires : 


1°, une bien meilleure prononciation, et la capacité de répondre 
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sans long tatonnement a des questions simples posées dans la 
langue étrangére ; 


2°, un affaiblissement notable de la correction grammaticale, 
et beaucoup d’incertitude dans la connaissance des auteurs, ou des 
périodes, autour de quoi il nous était permis de poser quelques 
questions aux candidats admissibles. 


Ces impressions, favorables en tout cas au cdté pratique de la 
chose, étaient corroborées par les enquétes d’étrangers clair- 
voyants, tels que L. Pilch en 1912-13, ou par les décisions du 
Board of Education britannique et sa circulaire de 1912: comme 
on a pu dire que l’Angleterre scolaire est volontiers de dix ans 
en retard sur le Continent, on restait dans la norme en ceci. 
D’autre part, la Guerre ayant mis a l’épreuve, dés l’hiver 1914-15 
les possibilités linguistiques pratiques de centaines de Frangais 
en allemand et en anglais, il n’est pas douteux que la méthode 
directe avait tirée, hors de l’orniére de la théorie pure, une pleine 
génération. Il faut dire que, de nouveau, l’adjuvant du séjour 
en pays étranger avait éminemment servi,? et que, plus deé- 
brouillards que leurs ainés parce que plus stirs de leur prononcia- 
tion et de leur accentuation, les nombreux “interprétes” et 
“€écouteurs” nécessités par les événements ne nous firent nulle- 
ment défaut. 


Et peu a peu se rétablit—grace a des circulaires dont je vous 
fais grace—cé qui avait été négligé, honni méme et proscrit: la 
communication souhaitable entre zones diverses d’un méme cer- 
veau. Des themes “d’imitation” permettaient de vérifier la clair- 
voyance grammaticale d’un garcon de seize ans qui, str de son 
analyse logique en latin ou en francais, semblait réduit au 
psittacisme le plus balbutiant s’il s’agisait de phrases anglaises ou 
allemandes. Il y eut moins d’imaginatives fillettes pour croire 
que le professeur, allant au tableau noir, se contentait de marcher 
sur le plancher, quoique accompagnant son geste d’une phrase 
mal interprétée. Les tricheries découvertes baccalauréat, 
grace auxquelles on avait le maximum en employant un dévelop- 
pement appris par coeur et applicable 4 tous sujets avec légeres 
modifications, s’atténuérent, disparurent peut-étre. Il fut permis 
de donner une traduction, et non une simple “démonstration,” de 
la phrase Der Hund ist treu. Et de méme, en Allemagne ott 


2D’aprés une statistique digne de foi, dix mille jeunes Francais passérent, en 
1910, leurs vacances en Angleterre et en Allemagne. 
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le Realgymnasium avait parfois systématisé pareillement la 
méthode directe, il parait que, plus explicative et moins prag- 
matique, la souplesse plus grande donnée a l’enseignement rendit 
moins fréquente la phrase légendaire: 


Vaiter! After zis, I vish to become a Velsh rappit! 


* * * 


Quelles conclusions tirer de cette aventure pédagogique? Elle 
partait d’une observation bergsonienne assez juste—l’instinct, 
puis l’intelligence dirigeant la vie mentale—mais appliquée a des 
ages—dix a seize ans—ou l’on ne saurait dire qu’un comparti- 
mentage rigoureux subsiste entre deux opérations de l’esprit. 
Le séjour en pays étranger, condition évidente de toute acquisi- 
tion linguistique pratique, ne pouvait d’autre part étre remplacé 
par deux ou trois heures par semaine de “milieu artificiel,” 
tableaux, affiches, documents, don’t l’écolier ne tirait profit que 
si son esprit était éclairé 4 leur sujet. La traduction ne saurait 
étre bannie de l’enseignement des langues vivantes, puisqu’elle se 
sert du connu pour progresser dan l’inconnu. Et enfin, puisqu’il 
y a des enfants obstinément “fermés” a la musique, et qu’on ne 
fait point persévérer dans un apprentissage stérile, n’est-il pas 
illusoire d’attendre de toute une “classe’’ nombreuse, done dif- 
féremment douéee en ses éléments, les mémes résultats grace a 
une combinaison, plus artificielle qu’il ne semble, de conditions 
qui “jouent’”’—la réalité sans la reproduire authentiquement ? 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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BASIC VALUES OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES! 


Bie ARE TWO EQUALLY DEFENSIBLE REASONS for studying 
foreign languages, the vocational and the cultural. These two 
reasons are not necessarily mutually exclusive, but in most cases 
the student will be more vividly aware of one than of the other. 
If the student plans to be a translator or a research worker, he 
will need to concentrate upon the acquiring of a thorough read- 
ing knowledge of the language of his choice as an essential part 
of his equipment. If he plans to enter the diplomatic service or 
be an interpreter, he will need to master the spoken language as 
well. If he wants to prepare to do clerical work involving 
foreign correspondence as a commercial attache, a secret service 
employee, or a foreign trade expert, he will have to acquire skill 
both in speaking and writing the languages of the countries in 
which he is interested. If the student intends to become a teacher 
of foreign languages, he will be actuated by both the vocational? 
and cultural reasons in the study of the foreign language which 
forms his major interest. 


For students in general, however, the cultural reason for study- 
ing a foreign language may exist for itself alone. In fact, most 
students derive value from their studies in direct proportion to 
the personal satisfaction which they obtain. Moreover, an ap- 
preciation of an alien culture forms an essential part of a liberal 
education. A clear realization of the contribution of foreign 
lands to the world’s cultural heritage is indispensable in the solu- 


1This is a summary by Dr. Frank H. Reinsch of an address delivered at San 
Francisco on February 23, 1942, at the fifth annual joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers and the American Classical 
League in cooperation with the American Association of School Administrators. 
Dean Lee was Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, (1933-36); Director 
of National Occupational Conference, New York (1936-39); the first Presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Association. He was also Chairman of Sub- 
Committee on Vocational Education of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection and is a member of the Technical Advisory Committee of 
the United States Employment Service. 


2Attention is called to the pamphlet entitled Vocational Opportunities for 
Foreign Language Students, Revised Edition, by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, 
a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers and to the set of ten Language Leaflets edited by Henry Gratan Doyle. 
Both are obtainable from Mr. Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, Business Manager, 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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tion of the tremendous problems which confront us now and 
will confront us in the years to come. Today as never before, 
the importance of a working knowledge of foreign languages is 
self-evident. An understanding of alien mores and ways of 
thinking is absolutely vital if we are to cooperate effectively with 
our allies. At this moment our nation needs literally thousands 
of persons who are equipped to develop contacts with China, 
Russia, India, and with various nations which have been over- 
run. But we must also be able to understand our enemies, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. In order to defeat them, we must know 
what they are doing and what they are liable to do. In the post- 
war reconstruction and stabilization, we dare not be ignorant of 
the contribution they may be expected to make. To collaborate 
successfully with other nations in the free world of tomorrow, 
we must understand our collaborators. To understand them we 
must know their languages. This is no time to discontinue the 
study of German or Italian in our public schools. This is the 
time to inaugurate programs of language study of Japanese, 
Chinese, Russian, and Portuguese. 


In view of these facts, there are certain implications for the 
teaching of foreign languages which must not be neglected: 


1. We should begin the study of foreign languages earlier 
in the life of those children who are to attempt seriously to 
master alien tongues. It seems ridiculous to expect any great 
accomplishment to occur if the beginnings are as late as the 
senior high school. 


2. There should be a continuity of language-teaching over a 
longer period for all who study a language. Let there be study 
of German or Russian or Portuguese, without appreciable break, 
from the first year of Junior High School through Senior High 
School and through College. 


3. There should be greater concentration on the language 
taught. The brief courses usually given are entirely inadequate. 
One language thoroughly learned is better than two ineptly 
learned. If there be time and desire, the learner may be encour- 
aged to begin a second language, but there should be no lower- 
ing of standards of facility and understanding. We should aim 
constantly toward competence rather than shoddy achievement. 


4. There should be more emphasis on power to speak, read, 
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and write the language and less on the units of credit earned. 
We should be concerned primarily with whether or not the in- 
dividual is gaining power in a language not his own, and only 
incidentally in the conditions under which the power is gained. 


5. There is tragic need for skilled and cultured teachers. 
One should have superlative facility and felicity in the spoken 
and written language which he essays to teach. He should have 
actual experience in and maintain contact with the country where 
the language is spoken. 


The teacher must possess true and sympathetic understanding 
of the people and the culture represented by the language based 
upon actual experience in and contact with the country which 
the language represents. Suggested ways of meeting this need 
are: summer travel, study or residence in the foreign country, 
scholarships for foreign study or travel, and provision for the 
exchange of representative scholars and leaders between this and 
other countries for mutual orientation in professional schools for 
language teachers. 


The golden age of language teaching in the schools of America 
is before us if we but have the wisdom and imagination to face 
the problem squarely. 


Epwin A. LEE 


University of California at Los Angeles 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


HEN THE EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL was opened in 
1935 in Los Angeles, the special concern of administrators 
was the close coordination of the work of all classes of this 
school with that developed in the University High School, where 
most of the students would carry on their senior high school 
study. The Training Department of the University of Califor- 
nia' at Los Angeles, looking toward the placing of student teach- 
ers, was likewise interested in the plan of these schools as a unit. 

Foreign languages are begun in Emerson Junior High School? 
in the second half of the eighth grade. This eighth grade semes- 
ter and the ninth year, comprise the usual equivalent of first year 
high schoolwork, as students enter the third semester of a 
language in the senior high school. The additional semester 
gives opportunity for establishment of principles of pronuncia- 
tion and grammatical fundamentals taught functionally through 
reading and conversation, at the same time allowing time for an 
abundance of easy reading. New books recently adopted in 
Spanish develop much interest leading to “good neighbor”’ atti- 
tudes, while the books in the other languages likewise serve to 
provide a practical vocabulary, the beginning of a linguistic feel- 
ing, and much cultural background. Class work includes regular 
library days with guided reading which forms the basis of class 
discussion. 

Students from other localities often enter the school in the 
ninth grade without previous language study. Although small 


1Following special arrangements with the Los Angeles Board of Education 
training teachers are drawn from the regular faculties. The academic work of 
the two schools is guided by four coordinators in the fields of Foreign Languages, 
Social Studies, English and Mathematics-and Science. Each coordinator teaches 
one class daily in University High School, acts as chairman of the departments 
in the two schools, and also as supervisor of the student teachers in the classes 
of the two schools. The general work of teacher training is under the leadership 
of the Director of Teacher Training at U. C. L. A. 

2Emerson Junior High School in the fall term, 1941. had a total enrollment 
of 1878 and an enrollment of 880 in the three classes, A8, B9, and A9, in 
which foreign languages were offered. Enrollments were as follows: Spanish 
302, French 80, Latin 160. Sixteen sections of language comprised the total 
number, 542, with an average of almost 34 per class and a percentage of 61.5 
of the whole enrollment in grades A8 to A9. 
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numbers often make it impossible to form separate sections, an 
opportunity is given to start the language in the classes of stu- 
dents who have already had the introductory semester. Beginners 
are expected to keep up with the class, which studies a new book, 
the regular high school text. This rapid repetition of funda- 
mentals with novelty of material is not felt to be a disadvantage, 
for previous language experience gives more time for practice, 
extra reading in the language, and library work. 

Occasionally double period classes of language combined with 
English or Social Living demonstrate the possibilities of a work- 
able correlation of foreign languages with other school subjects. 
The second semester of ninth grade Spanish and the Social Liv- 
ing contents of Latin-American study, the regular work as it 
happens of second semester ninth grade Social Studies, take on 
much more significance when studied by the same group of 
students.* Likewise a beginning ninth grade Latin class in a 
double period combines the legends, history, and customs read 
in the Latin text with a more general study of ancient history. 

As smooth a transition as possible is made for classes of 
Emerson to the third semester of language at University High 
School.* Sometimes a large entering group enables the counselor, 
who programs these students in advance, to place these students 
in tenth grade sections, where progress can be continuous with 
a group of the same age and experience. Separate upper grade 
sections permit a greater maturity of approach and a definite 
singling out of those going to college the next year. The fourth 
semester of language finds the two types of classes have done 
the same amount of work, and the distinction no longer needs to 
be made, as all are now equally “high school” students. 


University High School, like Emerson, has also been fortunate 
in being able to schedule several “double period”’ language classes 
and other subjects. A third semester French group under the 
same teacher studied European History and French History in 
particular, using the reading, writing, and speaking of French to 
further and establish the topic at hand. Likewise, a third semes- 
ter Latin class studied English and Latin for two periods with 
one teacher, with attention to structure of language and literary 


3See following article: Linking The Americas. 

4University High School in the fall term, 1941, with a total enrollment of 
1934 had a percentage of over 47% in foreign language classes, as follows: 
Spanish, 426; French, 206; Latin, 195; German, 80. The 29 sections aver- 
aged 31 students per class. 
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background. A tenth grade third semester class in Spanish used 
in the language class some of the ideas among others developed 
in a Social Living class taught by a regular Social Studies 
teacher. The same correlation was carried out with Latin and 
English under different teachers. While classes like this can be 
planned only where programs of a large entering group are made 
in advance in the counselor’s office, still they serve to demonstrate 
the principle of the possibility of breaking down subject matter. 

A number of students enter the first year of senior high school 
without previous language study. For these, as well as for those 
in the upper years beginning a second language, it has been found 
necessary to form combination classes of first and second semes- 
ter language. Occasionally even more levels may be found in 
one section. Thus students are given opportunity to start the 
language: As a rule, they will join classes of students of one 
level in the third semester of language study. The problems of 
instruction are necessarily greater in such classes, but individual 
teachers follow methods most practical for the group, some 
teaching small sections separately during the class “hour” period, 
others giving graded work to the group as a whole. University 
High School, in common with many other Los Angeles high 
schools, forms combination advanced classes in which students 
from the fifth to the eighth semester level of study work with 
the same materials. Much forethought is necessary in these 
classes in securing different sets of books so as to avoid repeti- 
tion for the students who remain in the class four semesters. 
The teacher, too, must exercise distinctions in grading the work 
of each level. But here again a way has been found whereby the 
groups which are too small for separate classes may continue, 
and any student who wishes has opportunity to complete four 
years of a given language. 

Emerson Junior High School and University High School 
thus offer a teaching experience broad enough for all situations. 
In the field of foreign languages some 120 student teachers have 
completed student teaching in French, Spanish, German, and 
Latin classes in the past few years. They. therefore, have had 
an opportunity to get a perspective and a conception of con- 
tinuity in this extensive program, which is representative of that 
found in many California schools. 


Dorotuy C. MERIGOLD 
University High School, Los Angeles 
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A’ A TIME WHEN our educational institutions and policies 
are being appraised for their contributions to the great 
American way of life, it is well to consider if our teaching of 
Spanish succeeds in fostering good will toward Latin America 
and in inspiring the American student with an appreciation for 
our neighbors to the South. These objectives cannot be realized 
unless some definite provision is made for them in the learning 
situation.' It is generally accepted that linguistic study per se 
does not necessarily develop friendship toward the people whose 
language is being studied. The European situation today would 
certainly substantiate this thesis. Hence certain changes in em- 
phasis are taking place in the teaching of Spanish in the United 
States.2, Among these are: 


(1) 


Increased stress on the customs, culture, industries, his- 
tory and geography of Latin America. 


(2) More conversation. 


(3) Extensive reading in Spanish and English on Latin 
America. 


Activities which promote inter-American friendship. 


(4) 


(5) Greater correlation between Spanish classes and the 
music, dance, and art program of a school. 


It becomes self-evident that the Spanish content used in 
language classes must be such that it contributes to the goal in 
mind. Perfunctory reading material and exercises may increase 
knowledge of the language without making any other contribu- 
tion to the life of the student. At the same time, material can 
be used which aids both in the understanding of Latin America 
and in language learning. At this time, when the enrollment in 
Spanish classes is increasing, we should avail ourselves of the 
best methods and content known. Dr. William Berrien of the 
Rockefeller Foundation claims that “educators have failed to 
relate language to the activities and interests of men in different 


1See Inter-American Friendship through the Schools, Bulletin 1941. No. 10, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
2] bid. 
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ing have been too exclusively limited to fiction, a good portion of 
it decidedly second-rate.’’ 


In the Los Angeles schools the present AQ Social Living 
course of study provides for a unit on Latin America. In an 
attempt to make the study of Spanish and the story of Latin 
America together as rich and as functional as possible, a double 
period course was offered for one year as an experiment in fuller 
teaching and more effective learning. The following parallel 
threads were used as guides for the course: 


I. 


II. 


IIT. 


VIL. 


VIII. 


A well organized outline of the geography, history and 
culture and problems of Latin America. 


A basic reading program in English involving training 
in research methods and note-taking. 


Latin America’s place in the world today. A study of 
modern trends as noted in newspapers, magazines, and 
radio programs. 


A reading program of fiction dealing with Latin America. 


A correlated reading program in Spanish including selec- 
tions from readers, periodicals and original compositions. 


Conversation in Spanish about Latin America, dictation 
exercises, vocabulary drill, creative work in Spanish of a 
simple nature. 


Systematic study of the skills of the Spanish language. 
This can be a very vital part of the unit.* 


“Life in Latin America” in Spanish: A study of the 
language necessary to every-day life, food, homes, cloth- 
ing, shopping, and recreation. Vocabulary building and 
simple creative dialogues. 


This year’s experiment showed that there is becoming avail- 
able in our current books, material which when properly organ- 
ized, contributes much to such a course.. The class approached 
the story of Mexico by reading South to Mexico by Watson and 
Quinamor. The content of the Spanish story led to discussion of 


3Time, Vol. XXXIX, No. 11, March 13, 1942. 
4e.g. When studying geography it is very natural to teach the uses of ser and 


estar and the comparison of adjectives. 
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the geography of Mexico, map making, research and reports. 
Once the geographical background had been established, the 
class proceeded to the history of Mexico. The latter half of 
Tardy, Easy Spanish Reader tells in a very readable style the 
story of Mexico from the time Cortez to Maximilian. This read- 
ing proved a valuable basis for research on the history of Mexico. 
For a picture of contemporary Mexico, the students read various 
selections in Casis, Switzer, and Harrison, El Mundo Espanol. 
The stories of El Charro, La China Poblana, La Tehuana and 
others give delightful local color. 


The study of the geography of South America was enriched 
by reading the various chapters in El] Mundo Espajiol on La 
Argentina, La Pampa de la Argentina, En La Costa del Oeste 
de la America del Sur, and others dealing with various parts of 
South America. The biographical sketches of the leading ex~- 
plorers, Indian chiefs, and liberators provided a basic skeleton on 
which the study of the growth of South America was based. 
The stories of Atahualpa, Lautaro, Pizarro, Columbus, Balboa, 
Magellan, Bolivar, San Martin, are all absorbing tales which 
boys and girls enjoy in Spanish as well as in English. 


A study of Pan-Americanism was an accompaniment and con- 
clusion to this course. The students chose problems which today 
face the Americas and in their simple way made a study of the 
origin of the problem, its present status and probable outcome. 
Las Americas, a periodical in Spanish and the Pan-American 
Union Bulletin were valuable aids in this phase of the course. 


In order to give expression to the ideas and feelings obtained 
from this study, the students wrote original stories, poems, para- 
graphs, plays, and descriptions dealing with Latin America. 
These creative writing activities were guided by the teacher, but 
the students were permitted freedom in choosing their topics and 
the form of writing. They succeeded in translating themselves 
into Latin-Americans with ease and interest. 


The double period® course has definite advantages and enables 


SThe schedule should be as elastic as the work requires. The following is an 
example of one day only. 
Sample Double Period—110 minutes 
5 min.: Opening of class in Spanish by student officers. Business and organ- 
ization for the day. 
5 min.: Review by question and answer of content of previous day's lesson. 
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the teacher to achieve more rapidly the goals desired. The stu- 
dent learns Spanish for a purpose. The language becomes an in- 
tegral part of an experience in Latin American living. Since ap- 
preciation can be increased only by experience, this method which 
allows for more far-reaching activities, stimulates a greater 
response toward Latin America. As a result of fusing the best 
in the methods and materials of Spanish and Social Living, the 
students of the ninth year enjoyed a vital experience in Latin 
American studies which should serve to link them more closely 
to our neighbors to the South. 


Karin A. DvER 


Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles 


e.g. La Marcha a la Capital, Ch. 44 in Tardy. This is prepared and 

led by a student conversation chairman. 

10 min.: Reading orally of next chapter, La Marcha Continuada. Teacher in 
charge. 

15 min.: Interpretation of translation. ‘Teacher and class cooperate. 

10 min.: Verb drill on preterite verbs found in this chapter. Teacher in 
charge. Student verb chairman will review the following day. 

5 min.: Conversation drill on some phase of daily life in Latin America. 
Teacher in charge if material is new, student in charge if review. 
Intermission 

10 min.: Student reports on Montezuma, the Tlascalans and Tenochtitlan. 
Book reviews on this period of history. Students take notes, ask 
questions. 

30 min.: Research on Spanish conquest of Mexico. The outline has been given 
to the class. Library books are available. Students write up research 
in some approved form. 

10 min.: Discussion led by teacher to summarize material covered. 

The following day there will be a review of this day’s work and 

continuation of the unit toward its final goal. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONVERSATION CLASSES 


HE NEED FOR CONVERSATION in conjunction with grammar 

and reading has always been felt in both high schools and 
universities. A language which cannot be used for practical 
everyday purposes is indeed a dubious asset. It is essential for 
the student to realize that the foreign languages he learns are 
living ones, which are spoken by millions of people. If a student 
can be induced to attempt to speak a little of his chosen language 
in his first year of study, the chances are that he will develop a 
further interest in it and continue the study of it. After all, it 
is the purpose of all language teachers to create and sustain an 
interest in their field. The purpose of these classes is two-fold: 
first, to correct faulty pronunciation and second, to develop a 
certain fluency in speaking the language. 


Conversation classes have been put into practice in French at 
the University of California at Los Angeles and after approxi- 


mately three years work in this field, I have reached a certain 
number of conclusions which may be of interest to language 
teachers. 


The brunt of the work falls inevitably on the instructor, since 
the students have no assigned home-work, no texts and not even a 
dreaded final. There are any number of subjects suitable for con- 
versational purposes, but it is my contention that these subjects 
should be of a practical and simple nature. Education, food, cloth- 
ing, home are but a few of the suitable ones. It is ridiculous to 
expect an undergraduate, with a limited vocabulary in French, to 
discuss such things as philsophy or enter into technicalities in 
any field, when he would not be required to do so even in English. 
If a student travels, no official will think of asking him if he 
believes in the Theory of Ideas. These subjects may be chosen 
by the instructor or left up to the students. They may be as- 
signed in advance, or chosen on the spur of the moment. They 
fall into two classes, controversial or instructive. No preparation 
is required on the student’s part, but it will often be found that 
some students enjoy preparing classes and asking the questions 
themselves of their classmates. 


The classes should be graduated and are best when limited to 
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a maximum of ten pupils. Beyond that number, conversation 
becomes increasingly difficult, at times impossible. The second 
semester of study is not too early to start. The same subjects 
may be discussed in all sections, although necessarily simplified 
in the case of beginners. When necessary, the instructor can 
write an essential vocabulary on the board at the beginning of 
the hour, adding to it as the need arises. Informality is perhaps 
the most important factor in the method of conducting this type 
of class. The instructor should at no time assume the role of a 
lecturer. He should be there to guide, to correct and encourage, 
never to teach. 


The students themselves have asked again and again for a 
room where they could sit in a circle and see each other without 
difficulty. I have discouraged hand raising and have asked for 
free, but polite interruptions in the conversation; we do so every 
day in social life. They should be discouraged from talking to 
or at the instructor, but should talk among themselves as much 
as possible. They should not be required to stick to one subject 
during the hour, but should be allowed to branch off whenever 
it adds to the interest of the conversation. 


There are many simple parlor games that may be played and 
they are much enjoved as a rule. Once a semester, a few records 
are not out of place. The students themselves will soon feel free 
to suggest and try out some new way of practicing the language. 
A drama major led the rest of them in a Commedia dell’ Arte 
play, which was very amusing. We have told continued stories, 
dealing with spies, murders, ghosts and whatnot. We have had 
“social” gatherings in which each participant was a character or 
personage of their own choice and required to act accordingly. 


There are many ways of using and developing fluency and 
vocabulary and all of them will be successful if the group is led 
according to their personalities and their tastes and if complete 
freedom and an atmosphere of informality is maintained. 


Gaia MILLARD 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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RECAPITULATION OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE POSITIONS ADVERTISED IN 
A NEW YORK NEWSPAPER DURING 1941 


Female Male 

Flemish. ..... 1 2 
French ... 135 Ere 2 
Polish ........ 14 2 
31 Norwegian ...............-...----- 1 
Scandinavian .................... 4 29 
694 Scandinavian ..................:. 6 
Swedish ..... 6 647 
Possible Span.-Port........... 5 1 

Possible Span.-Port........... 327 


During 1941, positions for men and women having a knowl- 
edge of a foreign language were listed in the Help Wanted Ad- 
vertisements of a New York newspaper in the following order: 


1341 
126 


One should not consider this study a proof that French is not 
a universal language or that Spanish should be taught in prefer- 
ence to all other foreign languages. It does, however, prove 
that Spanish is the most important commercial language at the 
present time and that any student contemplating a business 
career should seriously consider studying Spanish. 


Close to 98% of the Female positions necessitating a knowl- 
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edge of Spanish were of a clerical or secretarial nature. The 
Male positions ranged from office boy to foreign representative. 
Included in this group were listed jobs for engineers, chem- 
ists, accountants, sales representatives, stenographers and skilled 
mechanics. Most of these advertisements called for employment 
in the United States, and offered attractive salaries. While those 
listed for foreign service stipulated, as would be expected, even 
higher salaries. 


In many cases jobs were offered for employment in South 
America or Latin America, in which instance a knowledge of 
Spanish or Portuguese would be essential because a North Amer- 
ican business representative in Latin America should at least 
know the language of its people. However, since it was im- 
possible to know which of the two languages should be used, 
such positions were not included. Rather, a separate score called 
“Possible Spanish-Portuguese” was kept to show the possibility 
of a greater demand for these languages than indicated. 


There were many other jobs requiring a knowledge of a 
foreign language, none of which totaled more than 46. It is 
possible that the latter figure which represents the number of 
Hebrew positions advertised is not accurate. This is because 
some advertisements for “Jewish” did not make it clear whether 
the reference was to race or language. However, in cases where 
employment was with a Jewish institution, it was taken for 
granted that a knowledge of Hebrew was desired. 

With but a few exceptions all positions recorded specified a 
knowledge of a language. The following advertisement is typi- 
cal of most: 


“BKPR., some steno., speak or understand Italian.” 
Advertisements of this type were not the only ones included in 
the scoring. Some merely implied that a knowledge of a certain 
language was necessary. In such cases where this was self- 
evident the advertisement was included in the study. For 
example: 


“French-English Steno., exp.” 


Another type included gave one to believe that a knowledge of 
the foreign language was desirable or helpful in understanding 
the customs of a people. To illustrate: 


“Sales: Draught beer, Yorkville, N. Y. (German)”’ 
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Whenever an advertisement did not specify a knowledge of a 
foreign language or imply its need, it was not included. Such as: 


“Salesman: Danish pastries, knowl. of baking.” 
Other positions offered to persons born and educated in a 


foreign country were not included. Such advertisements read as 
follows: 


“Export man, exp., born and ed. in Spanish speaking country.” 
These were not included because they could not be used as an 


argument for the teaching of a certain foreign language in our 
schools. 


Victor W. BurRKE 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE CALIFORNIA SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


HE CALIFORNIA SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE is 

one of the various subcommittees appointed last year by the 
California Committee for the Study of Secondary Education.' 
The function of the Subcommittee on Foreign Language will be 
made clear by this excerpt from the letter of appointment: 
“At the meeting of the California Committee held in April, the 
study of the foreign language situation was assigned to a sub- 
committee to be called the California Subcommittee on Foreign 
Language. During the last year there has been considerable 
comment concerning the use of foreign language for admission 
to colleges and universities, the college requirements in foreign 
language such as for completion of the junior certificate, and 
more particularly the specific contribution made by the study of 
foreign language. These and related problems should be care- 
fully studied.” 


The Subcommittee is composed of eighteen teachers represent- 


ing various levels and languages, and it is divided into two sec- 
tions, one in the north and one in the south. The members of 
the northern section are: Miss Edith Pence, Miss Sophia Cramer, 
Mr. Thomas A. Gabbert, Miss Louise Gasperetti, Mr. Leo 
Kirschenbaum, Mr. Hugo Koehler, Miss Gladys Metcalf, Miss 
Vera Miller, Mr. L. C. Newby, ind Mr. Edward F. Meylan, 
chairman. Southern Section: Miss Esperanza Carrillo, Miss 
Frances Griffin, Mr. Meyer Krakowski, Mr. Alfred Loumena, 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Merigold, Mr. Walter Phillips, Mrs. Harriett 
Shadforth, Mr. Marion A. Zeitlin, and Mr. Edward F. Meylan, 
chairman. 


Since last September, these sections have held monthly meet- 
ings in San Francisco and Los Angeles, and their report will 


1The function of the California Committee is to act as a clearing house in 
matters pertaining to the betterment of instruction and to improvement of articu- 
lation among all educational institutions of the State. The twelve members of 
the California Committee are representatives of the High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, the Junior College Association, Superintendents’ Association, State De- 
partment of Education, University of California and the Private Universities and 
Colleges. 
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soon be completed and submitted to the California Committee. 
This report consists of three chapters: 


I. Values of Foreign Language Study 
II. 


Present Status of Foreign Language Teaching in various California 
Schools and Colleges 


III. Recommendations of the California Subcommittee on Foreign Language 


From the very beginning of the deliberations, it was the sub- 
committee’s opinion that the report should be specific and prac- 
tical. A majority also resolved that it should not be an a priori 
defense of any particular philosophy of education. 


In Chapter I the values of foreign language study are classi- 
fied and analyzed with the help of specfic studies and other 
relevant material. The two main sections of this chapter are 
entitled “cultural values” and “practical values,” each being sub- 
divided into a number of more precise concepts. Throughout, 
the Subcommittee emphasizes that the realization of these values 
is considered as dependent upon the quality and conditions of 
teaching. In addition, an attempt is made to analyze public 
opinion and also the attitude of school administrators. The ap- 
pendix contains several letters received from business and pro- 
fessional people; these letters are critical and should not be con- 
fused with statements collected for propaganda purposes. 


In Chapter II the Subcommittee describes the present organi- 
zation of and practices in foreign language teaching, from the 
8th to the 14th grades. One section is devoted to each type of 
school or college, and the material is arranged according to cur- 
riculum, contents, methods, and problems. Though necessarily 
limited in number, the schools used for drawing up these outlines 
are thought to represent a fairly good cross-section of the Cali- 
fornia system of public education. 


Chapter III is nearing completion. The recommendations 
bear on: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


formal articulation between the secondary and college levels 


contents and methods 


the introduction of courses in Oriental and Slavic languages 


topics for further investigation and procedure therefor. 


There still remains for the California Committee to accept the 
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report of its Subcommittee and to endorse the recommendations 
it contains. Therefore, it is not possible to make these public as 
yet. Furthermore, they could not be understood properly with- 
out a preliminary reading of the basic material which precedes 
them. In all likelihood, the report will be published as a whole 
at an early date, and all teachers of foreign languages are ad- 
vised to watch for an announcement in the California Journal of 
Secondary Education or in the official bulletin of their school 
system. 


In the meantime, it may interest them to know some of the 
considerations which led to the adoption by the Subcommittee of 
a new plan for the first two years of college work, including a 
new articulation with high school courses: 


1. The complexity of the present system of articulation with respect to 
the total number of units necessary for satisfying requirement (b) for the 
degree of Associate in Arts, University of California. This requirement 
calls for a minimum of 15 units in not more than two languages, but 
actually many students are unable to satisfy it with less than 16, 17, 19, 
or even 22 units. 


2. The general demand for greater practical achievement in foreign 
language work. 


3. The rejection by the Northern Section of the Academic Senate, Uni- 
versity of California, of a proposal to accept 4 years of a single language 
taken in high school as satisfying requirement (b), without change when 
two languages are offered. The reasons were: First, the small high schools 
could not participate in the new plan because of the financial difficulty or 
even impossibility of scheduling more than two years of one language. 
Second, the short courses in Latin and German would lose much of their 
clientele and eventually would be dropped to make room for the 4-year 
course in either Spanish or French. Third, there might be considerable dif- 
ficulty in organizing a unified 4-year course in localities where the 6-3-3 
plan is in force. Fourth, the burden of offering courses to satisfy a uni- 
versity requirement should not be placed entirely on the high school but 
should be more equitably divided between the two levels. Fifth, whether 
it was put through or not, this change would do little or nothing toward 
solving the so-called foreign language problem. 


4. The “gap’’ that so often occurs when a student intending to go to 
college stops his foreign language study at the end of the second year. 
This is due to the fact that in many schools the first two years of a langu- 
age are offered only in the 9th and 10th grades or that the pressure of 
other subjects in the 11th and 12th grades prevents the student either from 
continuing the study of the language begun in the 9th-10th grades or from 
taking his two years of language study in the 11th-12th grades. As a re- 
sult, when they reach college, many students are unable to do satisfactory 
work in the courses designed for their particular stage of advancement. 
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5. The common but irregular practice of granting credit for duplication 
of high school courses, with its resultant administrative complications. 

6. The presence in the first two high school years of a large number 
of students who, for various reasons, will not go on with the language 
and, in tke opinion of many high school teachers, would be best served by 
a program of broad cultural scope with a consequent lessening of emphasis 
on the grammatical contents in the first two high school years. 


The Subcommittee wishes to avail itself of this opportunity to 
express its gratitude to many “members-at-large” who responded 
graciously when called upon for information. 


Epwarp F. MryLan 


University of California, Berkeley 
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David Rice McKee. Stmon DE PATOT AND THE SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY BACKGROUND OF CriticAL Derism. The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, vol. 
XL. Baltimore; London; Paris, 1941. 105 pp. 


S' L’ON SE DECIDAIT un peu plus généralement a considérer le 
XVIle siecle frangais en sa période culminante de 1600 a 
1680, non comme un age d’obscurantisme dévot, d’abjecte sou- 
mission politique et de strict cartésianisme, mais comme une 
époque tendant a établir, en ses éléments les plus intellectuels, 
un sage equilibre entre un “ordre” jugé nécessaire a la société 
et le “droit naturel” d’individualités qui s’y mouvaient sans 
trop de géne, on rendrait meilleure justice, a la fois, a la valeur 
réelle d'une civilisation et a ce qui peut revenir d’initiative 
authentique aux “émancipations” de plus tard. IJntus ut libet, 
foris ut mos est: cette prudente devise d’un “libertin” du temps, 
était, au fond, une formule assez générale de stabilité plutot 
que de soumission. Vers la fin du siécle assurément, quand se 
manifesterent une prétention croissante a l’unité de foi et un 
resserrement des critéres d’évidence, quand d’autre part le liber- 
tinage de la pensée managa de réagir sur la conduite privée, c’est 
un tableau fort différent qui s’offre a une investigation soigneuse. 


Le personnage de second plan étudié dans cette soigneuse' 
monographie est né a Londres en 1655, passa en France peu de 


‘Deparée cependant par une proportion assez inquiétante d’errata. Quand des 
noms propres sont estropiés (lire Amerpoel p. 26, Pomponazzi p. 52, Boulain- 
villiers p. 62, Esmonin, Jameson p. 99, etc.) ou des titres légerement tronqués 
(Mosaizans pp. 26, 98; Archaeologiae pp. 27, 33, 35, 39, 98; Historia 
atheismi universalis p. 100; Voyage de Siam, p. 100, etc.), on est plus que 
disposé 4 plaider non coupable pour un auteur, que peuvent desservir les con- 
ditions difficiles de la typographie en ces temps-ci. Mais quand des citations en 
vers sont fautives, on est enclin 4 supposer que la correction des épreuves n'a 
guére été sensible au mérite littéraire—si faible soit-il—des vers cités. Or c'est 
le cas pour Voltaire p. 60: ‘‘les abeilles qui les crurent’’ et—probablement— 
pour les deux citations en vers de Tyssot lui-méme, page 15: lire: “Ne vous 
servez plus de flacon” et, pour restituer sa drdlerie, toute relative, 4 l'impromptu 
arithmétique: une R plus O, ou plus X”’? Le ‘‘bel-esprit’’ supposé du professeur 
de Deventer ett gagné 4 étre mis dans son authenticité précieuse. Rendons hom- 
mage, inversement, au mérite des citations, abondantes comme on pense, et cor- 
rectement transcrites en leur forme originale. 
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temps, et fit en Hollande une carriere dont—négligence assez 
surprenante—M. MeKee ne nous signale nulle part la terminaison. 
Trés judicieusement d’ailleurs (p. 21) il estime que la plupart 
des arguments dont s’armait ce “déiste” contre l’orthodoxie 
biblique avaient déja été formulés au XVIle siécle. J’en dirais 
autant de la morale tolérante, humaine sans attendrissement ex- 
cessif ni nécessité transcendante aucune, que les Voyages de 
Massé qualifient de “religion des honnétes gens” et que cepen- 
dant, malgré cette définition significative (p. 92), l’auteur croit 
devoir accrocher au contraire a une sorte de pré-rousseauisme 
humanitaire dont il est malaisé de découvrir d’autres indices. 

Ainsi qu'il arrive quand un travail est comme “centré’’ sur 
une perspective déterminée, l’information ne se concentre pas 
avec la force désirable sur d’autres points. C’est ainsi qu'il a 
plusieurs fois fait allusion 4a Thomas Browne et a sa notoriété 
parisienne: or je ne vois nul usage fait d’une these de Sorbonne 
qui date de plus de dix ans, O. Leroy, A French Bibiiography of 
Thomas Browne, London, 1931. L’auteur du présent compte- 
rendu se souvient d’avoir, a la soutenance, ajouté quelques 
numéros a des listes déja rassurantes sur les Vulgar Errors. 
Les médecins et les gens de basoche, sans pour cela briser les 
vitres et en remontrer officiellement a leur curé, ni surtout faire 
en aucune maniére profession de panthéisme, n’attendaient certes 
pas les “lumiéres” pour exercer leur bon sens sur des traditions 
que d’autres ages devaient s’efforcer de discréditer intégralement, 
ou d’expliquer symboliquement. I] eit été, croyons-nous, fort 
opérant ici de placer en meilleure lumiére que dans la note de la 
page 46 l’influence possible, probable méme, de Spinoza. Comme 
il y a dix ans d'intervalle entre l’édition bordelaise de Jacques 
Massé et le Voyage du Groenland, peut-étre faut-il placer dans ce 
laps de temps une familiarité plus grande avec des oeuvres faites 
pour animer, d’un élément plus sensible, les doutes négatifs et, 
avouons-le, d’une sécheresse un peu théologique sur miracles et 
prophéties. Méme a ne pas comprendre le panthéisme d’un homme 
“ivre de Dieu,” il est fort admissible que la pensée de Spinoza, 
pour laquelle certains sceptiques avaient fait le voyage de 
Hollande en leur temps, ait gagné du terrain en Hollande, comme 
avait fait celle de Descartes prés d’un siécle auparavant, et atteint 
fort aisément un esprit aussi docile que celui-ci, qui se trouvait 
a portée. Probléme d’“‘histoire des idées,” par conséquent, avec 
les possibilités de démonstration, la documentation prudente et 
l’alignement rigoureux des dates et des faits, qu’on regrette de 
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ne pas trouver délibérement affronté par un bon travailleur qui 
se retrouvera, a n’en pas douter, en quelque autre domaine de 
cette passionnante période de transition qu’il a abordée de biais 
dans cette étude-ci. 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
University of California at Los Angeles 
* * * 


E. S. Randall. THe Jewish CHARACTER IN THE FRENCH 
Nove (1870-1914). Harvard University Press. 1941. 


HOUGH THIS DOCTORAL dissertation falls into the unimagina- 

tive category of statistical documentation, as encouraged in 
many of our graduate schools in imitation of the earlier pon- 
derous Germanic models, its sheer weight of mathematical accu- 
mulation enables the patient reader to draw certain conclusions 
that are of historical, ethical, and sociological significance. 
Dr. Randall has surveyed thoroughly the position of the Jew 
in modern France, and the treatment accorded him by leading 
writers during the period between the Franco-Prussian War and 
the outbreak of the first World War. Though it would not be 
safe to assume that in all cases we have an exact mirroring of 
public opinion, it seems fairly reasonable to believe in most in- 
stances that the writer reflects to a considerable extent the atti- 
tude of his immediate environment. To those who have not 
been stirred by this burning question, or who are not familiar 
with the details of French history between 1870 and 1914, the 
amount of evidence presented will.seem astounding. Dr. Randall 
rightly assumes an objective attitude. Naturally, both emotional 
extremes are represented, the violently pour and the violently 
contre. Such unbalanced judgments must be heavily discounted, 
though the average reader, Jew or Gentile, will probably find it 
difficult to remain as impartial as Dr. Randall. 


The burden of the evidence presented tends to show that while 
the Jewish problem has existed in France from time immemorial, 
as in every other European country, in the half century that 
immediately preceded the first World War the attitude of the 
French people, in general, was one of tolerance and understand- 
ing; for the most part, Jews who had emigrated to France from 
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neighboring unhappy regions found the opportunity to become 
respectable citizens, and many of them, by their talents, to rise 
to the most eminent positions that French society could offer. 
During that period, of course, there were frequent expressions 
of violent anti-semitic feelings, but in most cases they arose from 
individual prejudices and dislikes, allergies as we would now call 
them, rather than from public desire to institute pogroms or per- 
secute a minority. 


During the early years, however, of the precarious existence 
of the Third Republic there were two serious flare-ups that 
might have had disastrous consequences. Deliberate efforts were 
made to stir mob violence, to drag in ancient religious questions, 
and to enflame the popular mind against the continued prosperous 
present of the Jew in French society. Had these efforts suc- 
ceeded, the same scenes of intolerance and massacre would un- 
doubtedly have been enacted in France that history has made 
familiar in the case of Spain, Poland, and Germany. The first 
incitement to violence came with the publication in 1886 of a 
brilliantly written and widely read book by Edouard Drumont, 
La France Juive. Anti-semitic writers and politicians ever since 
seem to have drawn heavily upon him for their material. 
Drumont viewed the growing power and wealth of the Jew with 
horror and concluded that the Gentile could not compete with 
him on equal footing. He laid all the ills of France, past and 
present, at the feet of the Jew, and gloomily prophesied the ulti- 
mate defeat and destruction of France, unless the Jew be gotten 
rid of in time. 


The second historic incident, too familiar to every educated 
person to be discussed in detail here, began in 1894. It was truly 
a cause célébre, the miserable and shameful Dreyfus Affair, 
which etched itself upon the soul of every thinking Frenchman; 
it is still so poignant and bleeding in memory that posterity speaks 
of it merely as Affaire. Alfred Dreyfus was a captain in the 
French Army, but he was a Jew. He was accused of selling 
military secrets to Germany, was tried in secret court martial, 
and was condemned to perpetual exile on Devil’s Island. This 
might have passed unnoticed, had there not been serious reasons 
to suspect that he had been the victim of persecution and in- 
justice. At first there was but a feeble stream of protest. Later, 
however, this tiny trickle grew into a mighty and overwhelming 
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flood, and in time Dreyfus was vindicated, pardoned, and fully 
rehabilitated. 


In the present discussion, the most significant point to be noted 
is that soon after the beginning of the Affaire, all anti-semitic 
connotation which fired the zeal of the first contestants, was 
almost entirely submerged in the greater questions of proper ad- 
ministration of justice, true democratic procedure versus im- 
minent fascism, growing resentment at the eagerness of ecclesi- 
astics to meddle in purely temporal affairs, growing resentment 
at the high-handedness and arrogance of the military clique, the 
determination by popular will that the freedom and safety 
(“equality before the law”) of the individual was more impor- 
tant to the future welfare and happiness of mankind than blind 
subservience to authoritarian institutions or to traditional hier- 
archies. A brave step for France, even if a dangerous one, a 
glorious moment of spiritual exaltation and progress. Since those 
critical years, the Jewish question has still been under constant 
discussion in France—the list of those who have participated, 
according to Dr. Randall, includes the name of almost every 
prominent writer of the period. But even in an atmosphere of 
lawlessness and terror, under the cruel lash of an invader who 
presses a revolver against the temple of a defenseless people and 
says, “Be as I am, or perish” there seems, as yet, to be little 
enthusiasm in France to hound or massacre tue Jew. 


ALEXANDER G. FITE 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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A Writer’s Handbook of American Usage, by Tom B. Haber. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1942. $1.00. 


Mr. Haber has divided his book into three sections which he calls ‘“The Forms 
of Words,’’ ‘From Words to Sentences,’ and ‘‘From Sentences to Paragraphs.”’ 
In these three divisions he has covered in outline most of the points usually con- 
sidered by the authors of handbooks of English usage. 

The unusual feature of the book is suggested by the title and indicated ex- 
plicitly in the introduction: that is, the emphasis placed upon modern American 
usage. In his introduction the author states his distrust of the ‘‘authoritarian”’ 
grammarians. He has accordingly used copious examples from American writers 
and he has attempted to build his theory inductively on contemporary American 
practice. In recent years almost all authors of rhetorics and grammars have de- 
parted in some measure from the nineteenth-century authoritarians, and so 
Mr. Haber is not original in his attempt to use the living language as a basis for 
his conclusions. As far as I know, however, no author before him has made 
such extensive use of modern ‘American writings for student exercises. Both 
teachers and students should be grateful for this departure from orthodoxy. 

Mr. Haber is, however, no iconoclast. Most of his conclusions are the standard 
rules found in almost every rhetoric and grammar. And occasionally he is as con- 
servative as a purist of the old school: for example, his implication that further 
and farther are to be sharply differentiated in meaning. 

The book is made up largely of exercises, with only the most sparing explana- 
tion of theory. It is traditional that a handbook should not have lengthy ex- 
planation, but Mr. Haber has cut his down to the point where he frequently uses 
terminology, without explanation, which the student may find confusing. Most 
students who study handbooks come to them completely innocent of the terms 
of rhetoric and grammar. An expression such as “‘absolute phrases’’ may, there- 
fore, leave most of them with only a sense of irritated baffement. With proper 
explanation from the teacher, however, this difficulty can no doubt be overcome. 

To the reader who knows the simpler terms of grammar, tke rules in the book 
are concise and adequate. And the exercises are well planned and stimulating. 
The majority of teachers will agree that in its emphasis upon American speech 
for Americans, A Writer’s Handbook for American Usage is ‘‘a good thing and 
the right answer.” 


H. T. SWEDENBERG 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


The Contemporary French Theater. Representative Plays edited with a survey, 
by S. A. Rhodes. Crofts @ Co., 1942. 


This beautiful and excellent book, carefully and compactly printed (each text 
is printed in two columns), is the most complete work of its kind that has yet 
appeared in the field of the recent French Theater. It is wisely and skilfully 
edited and fills a long felt want for both undergraduate and graduate students: 
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likewise for teachers, for all those interested in the field of contemporary French 
thought and letters, and especially for anyone concerned with the most significant 
moments and movements of contemporary drama. It contains much valuable 
information, hitherto published only in scattered form and not easily accessible. 

In its 431 closely packed but legible pages it covers a very wide ground, nine 
outstanding plays from nine representative writers. The biographical material is 
excellent and the notes on the plays are helpful and to the point. Most of the 
plays are taken from the two brilliant decades that the French Theater enjoyed 
between the First and Second World Wars, Cromedeyre-le-Vieil, by Jules 
Romains, Martine, by Jean-Jacques Bernard, L’Homme et ses Fantémes, by 
Henri-René Lenormand, Le Tombeau sous l’Arc de Triomphe, by Paul Raynal, 
and Les Plus Beaux Yeux du Monde, by Sarment. The famous, but very diffi- 
cult play by Paul Claudel, L’Annonce Faite a Marie, in which the author essays 
to compose a modern mystery and miracle play, stands on the threshold of the 
strictly contemporary movement. The older drama, covering the transition 
period from the closing years of the nineteenth century into the early years of 
the present century is represented by the three most important forerunners of 
the contemporary movement: Amoureuse, by Georges de Porto-Riche, Pelléas et 
Mélisande, by Maurice Maeterlinck, and Le Repas du Lion, by Francois de Curel. 
Of course tastes will differ, the favorite plays of some, the favorite authors of 
others, are of necessity omitted because of space limitation, but taking it all in 
all, the choice is felicitous and we have here, in a single volume, the high points 
and the most significant moments in the rick and profound contributions of 
French Drama of the last half century. 


ALEXANDER G. FITE 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * 


FRENCH 


Fraser-Squair-Parker. Revised Elementary French Grammar. Boston. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


Professor Clifford S. Parker has placed his work under the patronage of the 
popular Fraser and Squair Grammar. In reality, his Elementary French Grammar 
is more than a revision of the well-known handbooks of Fraser and Squair; it 
has little in common with the revisions of Professors Coleman and Carnahan. 
It is an entirely new Elementary French Grammar covering about half of the 
Complete Fraser and Squair and intended to serve for two College semesters. 

It contains 40 lessons, the first 24 offering enough material for the first 
semester. But the material does not present itself in the same order or in the 
same form as in the old Fraser and Squair. Professor Parker’s foremost object 
has been to simplify and clarify all the rules of the French grammar, completing 
each lesson by a number of Observations intended both to emphasize the most 
important rules and to throw light on idioms, grammatical constructions and 
difficult rules. 

The exercises in each lesson are new, and divided into passages for oral work, 
for rapid translation from French into English, for oral or written translation 
from English into French, and for supplementary reading. A carefully selected 
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vocabulary has been used, large enough to enable the students to begin reading 
after twelve lessons or so, yet simple enough not to make early reading a useless 
or disappointing experience. The way Professor Parker has made use of cog- 
nates, especially in the reading selections, deserves every commendation and will 
help the student to acquire much information about France, its geography and 
history, as well as about masterpieces of French literature. 


Another excellent feature of the book will endear it to a great many teachers: 
the passages for translation are not a desultory chaotic sucession of variegated 
sentences; they always consist of clear connected prose. Some teachers, however, 
may refuse to accept the definition of a woman and that of a lady, as given on 
page 99: “A lady has two or three children, a woman has a great many.” 

The phonetic introduction (pages 3-11) is remarkably simple and presents 
in a very judicious order the phonetic symbols used throughout the book. This 
introduction is completed in the Appendix (pages 311-323) which may be 
explained by the teacher when the students have already had some phonetic 
drill. The Appendix also contains the irregular verbs. The Revised Elementary 
French Grammer will appeal to all the teachers who expect a sound training in 
grammar to be accompanied by abundant material for drill. It will please all 
those who stress correct pronunciation and insist that this should be acquired 
right at the beginning of the French course. The book contains a number of 
full-page illustrations and has attractive clear type. 


A Modern Complete French Grammar, Fraser, Squair and Parker, intended 
for intermediate and advanced students, is in the press. 


PAUL BONNET 
University of California at Los Angeles 
* * 


Kany and Dondo. Advanced French Conversation. D. C. Heath and Co. 1942. 


This is the third of a series of short Manuals of Conversation, and is designed 
for second-year students who have developed a certain grammatical facility. 

It includes chapters dealing with various aspects of everyday life and the 
vocabulary does not limit itself to literary expressions, but includes many cur- 
rent and useful idioms. 

Each lesson includes the translation of the new words in its text, and there is, 
furthermore, some additional vocabulary. It would seem easier for the student, 
however, to have an English-French vocabulary instead of a French-English one. 
as he will automatically think of the English word. 

Assuming that a conversation class is taught as the author suggests “‘the 
teacher may read one speaker's part, the pupil, the other,”’ this little book should 
prove very useful. In the reviewer's opinion, however, there is a greater need 
for vocabulary and sample leading questions, than for a ‘‘reading”’ text. 


GALIA MILLARD 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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Landry, J. A. Oral French. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1942. 


It is the purpose of this book to provide oral practice, beyond the preliminary 
instruction in phonetics given as the beginning of elementary courses. It includes 
a phonetic introduction, exercises, graded practice stories, topics for conversation 
and finally, poems for memorization. One side of each passage contains the 
phonetic transcription in question. 

It is recommended as a reader, conversation manual, and for self-study. In our 
opinion, however, it could be used only in conjunction with another reader, as 
it would be too easy even for first-semester classes. Having taught conversation 
classes for three years without a text, the reviewer does not see the specific 
need for a text. although it would undoubtedly simplify the teacher's task of 
correcting faulty pronunciation. 

The introduction has several errors and obscurities which could, however, be 
easily corrected. 


GALIA MILLARD 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


GERMAN 


Pechvogel und Gliickskind. Retold and edited after the German of Richard 
von Volkman-Leander by Peter Hagboldt. Book One—Alternate of the 
Chicago-Heath German Series. v + 40 pp. of text; pp 41-50 vocabulary 
and idiom list. D. C. Heath and Company. 28 cents. 


There is a real dearth of foreign language reading matter of least difficulty. 
Whatever little there is one finds scattered mostly in small fragments in gram- 
mars and first-year readers. The present booklet will be welcomed alike by 
novices and those who believe that learning to read German is accomplished most 
easily by starting as early as possible to read as much as possible. 

Pechvogel und Gliickskind is volume one in the “‘alternate’’ series of ‘‘Graded 
German Readers’’ which Mr. Hagboldt has planned. With its carefully adjusted 
vocabulary range of only 375 words it is well below that of Book one of the 
original series by the same author; its forty idioms, however, exceed those of 
the earlier Book number one by ten idioms. Mr. Hagboldt follows the pattern 
of the first series as he gives the English meaning of new words at the bottom 
of the page where they first occur; likewise he lists the idioms in the order of 
occurrence at the end of the book. There are, this time, on the other hand, no 
exercises following the usual forty pages of text and the vocabulary is not an 
alphabetical list of German words followed ‘by the number of the page where 
each first occurs, but a conventional vocabulary; the page number of the first 
occurrence of each word is not given. 

It does not detract from the merits of the booklet when the author is found 
in error in his statement on page v of the preface that “‘the first two booklets 
are written entirely in the present tense.” There are numerous examples of 
the present perfect tense from page thirteen on and of the future tense from 
Page ten on; the imperfect tense is limited to forms of “‘sein’’ only. It seems 
that on page six the text had better read “‘. . . ein Wind. . . nimmt mir den 
Hut” instead of “. . . ein Wind . . . nimmt meinen Hut.”’ The context does 
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not demand extra caution against misunderstanding. 

Many instructors will prefer to assign Pechvogel und Gliickskind after Book 
one of the first series of Hagboldt’s Graded German Readers. The presentation 
of cognates and logical word groups in the latter is good preparation for the 
former. The author is to be congratulated for having succeeded in presenting a 
pleasing tale by means of so limited a vocabulary. It is to be expected that the 
young readers will derive satisfaction and encouragement at having mastered so 
early a well told narrative of considerable length and interest. 


J. M. WEIRINGER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Goethe’s Poems. Edited with an Introduction, Notes, and a Vocabulary by 
Clarence Willis Eastman. F. S. Crofts and Co., 1941, New York. 


The appearance of a new American text devoted entirely and purposely to 
Goethe’s ‘‘Gedichte’”” is most welcome. Our German Departments increasingly 
realize that no student should graduate from their Colleges and Universities 
with a major in German without having kad a course in Goethe's poems. Other 
students, too, whether of French or English, of philosophy, or of general cul- 
ture should be encouraged to take such a special course, for German literature 
has nothing greater nor more compact to offer to humankind than Goethe's 
poems. 

In Goethe's poems one not only finds the German language at its best and 
abundantly filled with richest thought: but by studying these poems one can 
also behold the whole stature of Goethe, one can see unfolding the magnificence 
of his being, one can witness the great inner struggles which this favorite of the 
Gods had to meet. 

Specialized courses such as ‘‘der Junge Goethe,’ ‘‘Werther’’ or Goethe's 
dramas, will serve definite departmental needs, but none will be able to do for 
the general student what a well-conducted course of Goethe’s ‘“‘Poems’’ will do. 
A good selection of Goethe's poems covering his long, rich life is the best and 
most direct way to gain a poignant understanding not only. of the greatness of 
this man, but also to gain an insight into what concerned him all his life, and 
should concern us likewise, namely: ‘‘den Sinn des Lebens’ and ‘‘das Problem 
der Bildung.” 

Heretofore there existed no satisfactory book of domestic make for such a 
course. The present reviewer sometimes used Boucke (Goethe's Gedichte. 
Ausgewahlt, eingeleitet u. erlautert von Ewald A. Boucke, Bibl. Inst. Leipzig) 
and sometimes Graf (Hans Gerkard Graf: Goethe’s Gedichte. Auswahl in Zeit- 
lichter Folge, Insel Verlag, Leipzig 1923). Since these were importations, one 
not only often had trouble procuring enough copies for a class; but when they 
were obtained, they were not altogether satisfactory for our purpose. Graf's 
edition had no notes, but he gave the poems in chronological order; Boucke did 
not arrange the poems chronologically, but he kad copious and dependable notes. 
These notes, however, were in German, for German cultured readers, not for 
American college students who still have considerable trouble with the German 
language as well as with classical and philosophical allusions. The book under 
review is built upon chronological sequence, as it should be in order to see 
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Goethe's inner and outer life unfold, and the notes are in English for American 
students. 


As a physical book this edition of Goethe’s poems contains twelve pages of 
Introduction of a modest, yet helpful sort, including two pages on ‘‘Metrical 
Forms”’; five pages of “Bibliography,” 120 pages of actual text, 90 pages of 
“‘Notes’’; sixteen of ‘“Vocabulary,’’ and an “Index of first lines.’” On the whole, 
these proportions serve the general purpose of the book very well. One might 
think that the space given to ‘“‘Notes’’ is out of proportion, but if one bears in 
mind the motley group of students—and teachers—whom the book is intended 
to serve, the amount of “‘Notes’’ is quite necessary. These same considerations 
oblige one to look upon the appended regular selected vocabulary as right and 
proper. The Bibliography points out some useful reference books and suffices to 
start the eager student on his quest for more information. The present reviewer 
feels that mention might have been made of the edition by Grif, already men- 
tioned, since Professor Eastmann’s collection, also, employs basically the chrono- 
logical sequence. Furthermore, for Eckermann’s ‘‘Gesprache mit Goethe,’ the 
Houben edition (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1925) might well have been listed, partly 
because of its many pictures of the time, but chiefly because of its important, 
pertinent information regarding Eckermann and the way he wrote up his 
““Gesprache.’’ No one has done more in clearing up this mooted question than 
Houben, and the world of scholarship should recognize the service he has ren- 
dered by at least calling attention to this edition. 


The one unfortunate portion of the book is the treatment of ‘‘Metrical 
Forms’’: these two pages are not only sketchy, scanty, and thin; in part they 
are outright confused and confusing. One is simply non-plussed to find a state- 
ment such as this [p. xviii]: ‘“The Knittelvers is the meter of ‘Gliick der Ent- 
fernung,’ “Unschuld,’ ‘Ich komme bald,’ “Willkommen und Abschied,’ ‘Mit 
einem gemalten Band,’ “Wer nie sein Brot,’ ‘Philine’ and, with dactyls, ‘‘Wech- 
sel’ and many others.”” None of these poems qualifies as representative of the 
“Knittelvers.”” As a matter of fact, the entire volume contains not one single 
poem in “‘Knittelvers’’; it has neither ‘“‘Hans Sachsens poetische Sendung’’ nor 
“Legende [vom Hufeisen],"" nor ‘‘Kiinstlers Fug und Recht’’—the latter two 
might well have been included to illustrate not only the ‘‘Knittelvers,’’ but also 
the jovial—amused—slightly didactic mood and manner in Goethe's rich pris- 
matic range. 


This reviewer also misses definitely, for reasons of completeness and pedagogy, 
the following poems: “‘Der Gott und die Bayadere,’’ ‘‘Amyntas,’’ ‘‘Des Paria 
Gebet,”” and a strophe or two of the ‘Erotica romana,”’ alias ‘“‘ROmische 
Elegien,’’ as a sample of Goethe's joyous vitality and high-riding sense of life 
at that period. 

It is always easy to be fault-finding; this reviewer has no mind to be that. 
On the contrary, he welcomes the appearance of this book and feels that both 
the editor and publisher have shown commendable energy and vision in under- 
taking what should have been undertaken a decade ago. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER 


University of California at Berkeley 
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John G. Frank and Carl Hammer, Jr., Deutsch fiir Mediziner. Harper Brothers, 
New York, 1941. (vii, 99, Vocab. 101-166; $1.20) 


This small reader for pre-medical students includes well-selected chapters on 
human physiology, the causes and treatment of diseases, asepsis and antisepics in 
surgery and accidental wounds, the nature of the cell, the genetics. The material 
offered is up-to-date, interesting, and instructive. It is the more regrettable, 
therefore, that the editors allowed errors, two of them serious ones, to mar 
their work. 

The book is designed for use in the fourth semester of college German. The 
chapters are inserted in the order of their difficulty. Notes concerning occasional 
unusual grammatical constructions and idioms are to be found at the bottom of 
the pages. 

It was the announced intent of the editors that all of the words and idioms 
used in the text should be included in the vocabulary. After a sampling process 
involving 25 pages in which I found 16 words of their text missing from the 
vocabulary, I am inclined to believe that they kave missed their goal by quite a 
bit. Worse than that is the translation of Genickstarre (cerebro-spinal meningi- 
tis) as “‘stiffness of the neck’’! The description of the symptoms and tragic 
after-effects of this dread disease, recounted in the text itself, should have led the 
editors to doubt their complacent assumption regarding the meaning of the word. 
Any good dictionary, if consulted, would have helped them to avoid such an 
error. 

Inexplicably enough, page 12 of the text describes the spleen as being respon- 
sible for the secretion of gall and the preparation and storage of glycogen! It 
seems obvious that the liver is meant, rather than the spleen. I am at a loss to 
explain how this mistake could have been made, either by the author of the 
passage or by the editors of this reader. 

It is unfortunate that the use of a reader whose material was so well chosen 
should be impaired by the careless mistake of its editors. There is a need for a 
book of precisely this type. Even though we may assume that most of our stu- 
dents know too much elementary physiology to be led astray by the two more 
serious errors cited, many of us will hesitate about adopting it as a class text. 


VERN W. ROBINSON 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * 


SPANISH 


Max A. Luria. Correspondencia Comercial al Dia. 
Burdett Company, New York, 1941. x, 310 pp. 


Brooklyn College. Silver 


This is a new edition of Correspondencia Comercial by the same author, first 
published in 1917. The text has been redesigned and reset in an attractive new 
format and has been extensively revised and enlarged. The book can be used in 
both high school and college Spanish classes of approximately third year of 
fourth semester levels and it should prove especially valuable as a practical text 
for self-instruction for those who are already engaged in Spanish commercial 
correspondence. 
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The text is divided into twelve sections dealing with the chief commercial 
operations. Some of these sections are capable of being covered in three class 
periods while others are much longer. In the latter case the instructor can choose 
his lesson materials, omitting those he considers of less importance and thus the 
text, despite its length and completeness, can be covered easily in a semester. 


text also contains lists of metric equivalents, abbreviations, verbs, etc. 

On the whole, Correspondencia Comercial al Dia is certain to prove a useful 
text and a practical handbook and represents a successful effort to produce a book 
suitable for use in our present day Pan American commerce. 


Each section comprises letters in Spanish and English dealing with various phases 
of commercial correspondence and includes business idioms and forms, sentences t 
to be translated and several practice exercises. i 
In addition to the text proper, the author includes explanatory chapters on ' i: 
the psychology of Spanish business letters and on various commercial practices 5 c 
peculiar to Spanish America. Suggestions as to how to study trade opportunities od 
and on quotation for export together with a full set of actual commercial docu- ' 
ments covering a shipment to Spanish America form a valuable addition. The ' st 


ROBERT G. MEAD, JR. 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Edith Moore Jarrett and Beryl J. M. McManus. El Camino Real. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 514 pp. 


El Camino Real is one of the latest efforts in the contemporary trend for 
“socializing’’ high-school Spanish texts. As the authors point out, it provides 
a substitute for a round trip to one of the Spanish-speaking countries. In addi- 
tion to the study material the book includes nine essays in English providing a 
cultural background for the student. The subjects of these essays range from 
“Spain’s Heritage’’ to ‘“‘Along El Camino Real.’ Most emphasis, however, is 
placed on giving the student a more intimate understanding of Mexico. 

Great care has been taken in arranging the vocabulary. Distinction is made =a 
between the active and passive vocabulary of the student and the basic vocabulary 
consists of 809 words (Buchanan groups 1, 2 and 3) and 140 “‘practical’’ 
words. 

In addition to grammar lessons, reading material, systematic reviews, cultural 
essays in English, the book includes folk songs (with music), dramatizations = 
and many classroom games. Mention should also be made of the dozens of excel- = 
lent, clear photographs which are included. These illustrate many interesting i 
aspects of life in Spanish American countries and constitute one of the most a 
admirable features of the book. ; 

The text as a whole represents a great deal of excellent work on the part of i 
the authors and although there are a few typographical errors and one or two ‘ 
“slangy”’ expressions introduced into the Spanish text, it must be admitted that f i 
El Camino Real includes a veritable ‘‘Potosi’’ of contemporary and correct 
Spanish and information about Spanish America. Indeed, one is tempted to 


ask: Can the average high-school student assimilate profitably this varied cul- ] 7 
tural menu? How much of it will he remember and of what he remembers, j a 
how much will be Spanish? Perhaps the most obvious solution to this problem a 
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is for the individual teacher to select his lesson materials and thereby omit what 
he considers less essential. This procedure would permit major emphasis on the 
cultural factor and minor emphasis on the language factor per se, or vice versa. 


ROBERT G. MEAD, JR. 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * 


“Cuban Short Stories’ edited by Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Margaret S. Husson, Pomona College). Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, New York, 1942. xv, 111 pp. 


This book, which according to the authors is the first anthology of Cuban 
stories to appear in the United States, is intended for use in third or fourth 
year high school or third or fourth semester college Spanish. The text is very 
well presented; it is supplemented by footnotes, intended to clear up difficulties 
pertaining to grammar or subject matter, and by a general vocabulary at the back 
of the book. Each short story is also followed by a questionnaire and a series 
of sentences to be translated into Spanish. These exercises should prove helpful 
and enable the student to practice on the material he has read. 

For those that are interested in Spanish American literature and will want to 
pursue their studies in that field, the authors had the excellent idea of including 
an introduction, presenting the historical background of Cuba's literary life, and 
some data on the writers themselves. A special biographical sketch is devoted to 
José Marti. We hope same will help and encourage students to become acquainted 
with one of the most important, and hitherto often neglected or badly presented 
figures of Spanish American literature. 


MAX OPPENHEIMER, JR. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * 


“Spanish Short Stories’’ shortened and adapted by Richard H. Olmsted, Texas 
College of Mines, El Paso, and Raymond L. Grismer, University of Minne- 
sota. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 1942. xv, 306 pp. $1.75. 


Tkis collection of thirty short stories, written by twenty-two of the most 
popular Spanish authors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, should prove 
good reading material for students of second year Spanish. The book is pre- 
ceded by an introduction in Spanish by José M. Escobar, in which a few salient 
features of the Spanish short story are pointed out. 

The text is good; some passages have been simplified in order to bring them 
down to the student’s level. Besides a complete vocabulary, whick is at the back 
of the book, each short story is supplemented by a list of all words not included 
in Harry J. Russel’s basic vocabulary of 1693 words. These words together 
with explanatory notes follow the text in order of their appearance. The stu- 
dent’s task is thus greatly facilitated, and most students will be able to read the 
selections straight through by simply consulting this visible vocabulary appear- 
ing at the end of each story. However, it may also tend to encourage laxness in 
the preperation of the lessons. 
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We also deplore the lack of some biographical or bibliographical material on 
the authors represented. The selections are well made and should arouse the 
student’s interest, and familiarize him with the flavor and style distinctive of 
Spanish short stories. 


MAX OPPENHEIMER, JR. 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


“Cuentos Criollos’’ edited by Gertrude M. Walsh, Ohio State University. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1941. xxv, 207 pp. 


The present collection of cuentos includes short stories written by Spanish 
American writers on Spanish American themes. It enables the student of inter- 
mediate Spanish to familiarize himself with various authors from different 
Latin American countries and with a type of literature known as criollismo or 
regionalism. The latter deals with native themes, describes landscapes, regional 
customs, types and idioms. 

A few passages of the original Spanish text have been slightly altered or con- 
densed, so as to help the student over some dialectical regionalisms or other 
difficulties. A generous number of excellent footnotes prevent resorting too often 
to the complete vocabulary, which is at the end of the book, and afford more 
continuous and pleasant reading. The book also contains a set of exercises and a 
a good introduction to the study of the Spanish American short story. This, ae 
together with a succinct bibliography and short biographical and bibliographical 
introductions to the various authors, will prove very helpful to students that 
intend to continue the study of Latin American literature. E J 

The presentation of this small ‘‘anthology of cuentas criollos,’’ enhanced by 7 
some twenty-five illustrations from South American artists, deserves the highest A e 
praise and will make it not only a useful textbook, but also an attractive addi- 4 
tion to any library. 


MAX OPPENHEIMER, JR. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
AS OF APRIL 25, 1942 
submitted by 


CLARA BATE GIDDINGS, Chairman 


Total membership for 1941-42: 300 paid and 75 in arrears. (This does not 
include about 100 non-member Forum subscribers.) 


Total money forwarded to the treasurer: $598, including one membership in 
arrears. Two members had paid in advance during 1940-41. 


Total expense incurred by the committee: $31.20, including postage, printing, 
Forum labels, and supplies. 


Membership by sections compared with 1939-40 and 1940-41: 
1941-42 1940-41 1939-40 


French 88 104 89 
German 37 46 38 
Italian 5 9 5 
Spanish 171 185 154 
Total 300 344 286 


New members by sections: 
1941-42 1940-41 


French 20 15 of whom 9 did not renew this year 
German 1 10 4 
Italian 0 2 0 
Spanish 21 29 16 
Total 42 56 20 


Members in arrears by sections: 
French, 28; German, 4; Italian, 4; Spanish, 39; Total, 75. 
These are not included in the total of 300 paid memberships listed above. 
The Committee has planned and carried on its work with the cooperation of 
the sections. Our card index and work sheets are up to date for all modern 
language teachers in the ten southern counties of California. Notes on the 


reports received from district or area representatives are recorded on master sheets 
with other membership data. 


The Committee has had several meetings. In October a meeting was held at 
the chairman's home to organize an advisory committee including members from 
former years. In December the Committee including the secretaries of sections 
met at Miss Tucker's home. Other meetings were held after the close of Asso- 
ciation meetings. Many conferences were held with individual members of the 
Committee and with representatives of districts or areas. 


The Committee’s work was carried on by means of circulars, mimeographed 
and personal letters, by consultation and by telephone. Blue registration blanks 
were distributed with the programs of the October meeting. Letters to all county 
representatives were mailed in November. Letters were also sent at this time to 
representatives in all schools where there are more than three teachers of modern 
languages. Letters were sent by the secretaries of sections to those in arrears in 
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December. Personal letters were sent by the chairman to many members in arrears 
in Apri] with gratifying results. 

The Committee has also been responsible for supplying the typed addresses for 
Forum labels for the fall and spring issues, and for addressing the envelopes for 
mailing the programs of the Fall meeting of the Association to all modern 
language teachers in the ten southern counties, about 850 in all, and to all paid 
up members for the December and April meetings. 


The Committee expresses its appreciation of the valuable and willing assist- 
ance and expert guidance of the President, Dr. Reinsch, in all its activities. 


Very respectfully submitted, 
CLARA BATE GIDDINGS, Chairman. 


The Committee consisted of the secretaries of the sections with the Vice- 
President of the Association as chairman. 


Henri E. Pilliod, Secretary of the French Section. 
Russell E. Wilson, Secretary of the German Section. 
Ena Tucker, Secretary of the Spanish Section. 


Clara Bate Giddings, Vice-President of the Association and 
Chairman of the Membership Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
AS OF APRIL 25, 1942 
submitted by 
CLARA BATE GIDDINGS, Chairman 


Total membership for 1941-42: 300 paid and 75 in arrears. (This does not 
include about 100 non-member Forum subscribers.) 


Total money forwarded to the treasurer: $598, including one membership in 
arrears. Two members had paid in advance during 1940-41. 

Total expense incurred by the committee: $31.20, including postage, printing, 
Forum labels, and supplies. 


Membership by sections compared with 1939-40 and 1940-41: 


1941-42 1940-41 1939-40 
French 88 10¢ 0° 89 
German 37 46 38 
Italian 5 9 5 
Spanish 171 185 154 
Total 300 344 286 

New members by sections: 

1941-42 1940-41 
French 20 15 of whom 9 did not renew this year 
German 1 10 4 
Italian 0 2 0 
Spanish 21 29 16 
Total 42 56 20 


Members in arrears by sections: 
French, 28; German, 4; Italian, 4; Spanish, 39; Total, 75. 
These are not included in the total of 300 paid memberships listed above. 

The Committee has planned and carried on its work with the cooperation of 
the sections. Our card index and work sheets are up to date for all modern 
language teachers in the ten southern counties of California. Notes on the 
reports received from district or area representatives are recorded on master sheets 
with other membership data. 

The Committee has had several meetings. In October a meeting was held at 
the chairman’s home to organize an advisory committee including members from 
former years. In December the Committee including the secretaries of sections 
met at Miss Tucker's home. Other meetings were held after the close of Asso- 
ciation meetings. Many conferences were held with individual members of the 
Committee and with representatives of districts or areas. 

The Committee’s work was carried on by means of circulars, mimeographed 
and personal letters, by consultation and by telephone. Blue, registration blanks 
were distributed with the programs of the October meeting. Letters to all county 
representatives were mailed in November. Letters were also sent at this time to 
representatives in all schools where there are more than three teachers of modern 
languages. Letters were sent by the secretaries of sections to those in arrears in 
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December. Personal letters were sent by the chairman to many members in arrears 
in April with gratifying results. 

The Committee has also been responsible for supplying the typed addresses for 
Forum labels for the fall and spring issues, and for addressing the envelopes for 
mailing the programs of the Fall meeting of the Association to all modern 
language teachers in the ten southern counties, about 850 in all, and to all paid 
up members for the December and April meetings. 


The Committee expresses its appreciation of the valuable and willing assist- 
ance and expert guidance of the President, Dr. Reinsch, in all its activities. 


Very respectfully submitted, 
CLARA BATE GIDDINGS, Chairman. 


The Committee consisted of the secretaries of the sections with the Vice- 
President of the Association as chairman. 


Henri E. Pilliod, Secretary of the French Section. 


Russell E. Wilson, Secretary of the German Section. 
Ena Tucker, Secretary of the Spanish Section. 


Clara Bate Giddings, Vice-President of the Association and 
Chairman of the Membership Committee. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM 
REVISED 


CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, INC. 
ADOPTED ON APRIL 25, 1942 


The Association was founded in 1910 and incorporated in 1935. 


SECTION 1. NAME 


The name of this corporation shall be the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California, Inc. 


SECTION II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be to foster the teaching and the study 
of modern languages and to publish books and magazines for that purpose. 


1. 


SECTION III. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The affairs of the Association shall be administered by an Executive Coun- 
cil of 7 to 13 members who shall be elected at the annual spring meeting 
of the Association. 
The term of office of members of the Executive Council shall be for 
2 years. 
The outgoing President, the President of each Section, and the Editor of 
the Modern Language Forum shall serve during their respective terms of 
office as ex officio members of the Executive Council of the Association 
having a right to vote. 

SECTION IV. OFFICERS 


The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, 


a Secretary, and a Treasurer. Such officers shall hold office for the period 
of one year. 
SECTION V. DUTIES OF PRESIDENT 


It shall be the duty of the President: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


To preside over all the meetings of the Executive Council and of the 
Association and he shall have the casting vote; 
To see that the necessary arrangements for the general and section sessions 
are made well in advance of the time of meeting; 
To sign as President all certificates of membership and all contracts and 
other instruments in writing negotiable or otherwise, which have been 
approved by the Executive Council; 
To call the members of the Executive Council together whenever he deems 
it necessary and generally to discharge such other duties as may be required 
of him by the Constitution or By-Laws of the Association. The Presi- 
dent or three members of the Executive Council may call special meetings 
of the Executive Council at any time, and notice shall be given of such 
called meetings by mail to each member of the Council at least forty-eight 
hours before the date of said meeting. 

SECTION VI. DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT 


The Vice-President shall, in the absence of the President or in case of his 


2. 


inability to act, perform all the duties and exercise all of the powers of the 
President. 


SECTION VII. DUTIES OF SECRETARY 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary: 
1. 


To keep a record of the proceedings of the Executive Council and of the 
Association ; 

To assemble, to have printed, and to mail the programs for the meetings 
of the Association ten days or more in advance of the meeting dates: 
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3. 


4. 


5. 
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To notify the members of the Executive Council of the meetings called 
by the President; 
To keep the corporate seal of the corporation and to affix the corporate 
seal to all papers and instruments requiring a seal; 
To serve, or cause to be served, all notices required by law or by the Con- 
stiution or By-Laws of this corporation, but in case of his absence, in- 
ability, refusal or neglect so to do, then such notices may be served by 
any person thereunto directed by the President. 

SECTION VIII. DUTIES OF TREASURER 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer: 


1. 


2. 


To sign with the President all checks, vouchers, and all evidences of debt 

and all drafts or other negotiable instruments; 

To keep a complete set of account books, wherein he enters all the finan- 

cial transactions of the Association, and from time to time to render state- 

ments showing the complete financial condition of the Association. 
SECTION IX. DUTIES OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


It shall be the duty of the members of the Executive Council: 


1. 


To cause to be kept a complete record of the proceedings of meetings of 
the Executive Council and of the Association and its several sections, and 
to present a statement at the annual meeting of the Association, showing 
in detail the assets and liabilities of the corporation and generally the 
condition of its affairs; 


. To supervise all officers, agents and employes, and to see that their duties 


are properly performed; 
To cause to be issued to each of the members a certificate of membership 
in such form as the Executive Council shall agree upon. 

SECTION X. POWERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council shall have power: 


1. 


To call special meetings of the Association whenever they shall deem it 
necessary. They shall, however, call a special meeting at any time active 
members in good standing, sufficient to constitute a quorum of the entire 
membership in good standing, shall in writing demand the same; 

To appoint and remove at pleasure all officers, agents and employes of 
the corporation, prescribe their duties, fix their compensation and require 
from them security for faithful service; 

To conduct, manage and control the affairs and business of the corpora- 
tion and to make rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the laws of 
the State of California or the Constitution or By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion, for the guidance of the officers and management of the affairs of the 
corporation. 

To fix the qualifications for regular, sustaining, life, and honorary mem- 
bership; to fix the amount of dues and the manner and time of their pay- 
ment, and to change or alter the same, from time to time; to determine 
the proportion of such dues that shall be applied as subscriptions to the 
journal or other publications of the Association; to determine from time 
to time the proportion of said dues that shall be credited to the separate 
sections or interest groups; to remit annual dues in exceptional cases; 
To name and elect to honorary membership of the Association such per- 
sons as may merit that distinction; to name and elect life members of 
tke Association; to fix the amount of the life membership fee and to 
remit such fees in exceptional cases; 
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. To appoint or employ an editor; to fix his duties and to determine the 
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amount of subscription to any publication to be paid by non-members 
of the Association and to change or alter the same from time to time: 
To incur indebtedness. The terms and amount of such indebtedness shall 
be entered on the minutes of the Executive Council, and the note or ob- 
ligation given for the same, signed officially by the President and the 
Treasurer, shall be binding upon the corporation. Indebtedness shall be 
incurred only by a vote of at least two-thirds of all the members of the 
Executive Council. 


SECTION VI. CONTRACTS 


No contracts made or entered into by any of the officers of the corporation, 
shall be valid without previous authorization or subsequent ratification of the 
Executive Council. 


SECTION XII. MEMBERSHIP 

Any person in sympathy with the purposes of the Association may be- 
come a member on payment of the annual dues and by filing with the 
Executive Council such data as the Executive Council] may require. 
Any member who annually pays such augmented dues as may be fixed 
from time to time by the Executive Council may be designated as a sus- 
taining member. 
To remain in good standing, a member must pay his annual dues, notify 
the Executive Council of any changes in his address or position, and 
conform to the regulations of the Association. 
Honorary members shall not vote or hold elective office. 
Life members shall be entitled to all the privileges of membership during 
such period as they may continue to manifest an active interest in the 
affairs of the Association. 

SECTION XIII. SECTIONS OR INTEREST GROUPS 
Members of the Association may with the approval of the Executive 
Council, organize groups for study or for the furtherance of specific pro- 
fessional interests. 
The Executive Council may allot to such groups such funds as may be 
found available from time to time. 
The French, German, Italian, Spanisk, and Portuguese Sections and the 
Research Council are recognized as such professional groups within the 
Association. 
Whenever possible, such groups are urged to affiliate with national pro- 
fessional organizations in such a manner that the section or group officers 
may also function as the officers of the local unit or chapter of the 
national organization. 


. Each section or interest group shall elect a president or chairman and 2 


secretary at the time of the annual meeting of the Association, together 
with such other officers as it may deem necessary. 


SECTION XIV. MEETINGS 


. The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in the City of Los 


Angeles, State of California, or elsewhere, as the Executive Council may 
decide, on the last Saturday in April cf each year, and shall be called by 
notice printed in the magazine published by this corporation in the last 
issue next preceding the date of such meeting, at least ten days prior to 
the date thereof, or may be given by notice in writing by the Secretary. 
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mailed to the last known business or residence address of each member, 
at least ten (10) days prior to such meeting. The date of any such 
meeting may be changed or altered upon notice. 

. Special meetings may be called as expedient by the Executive Council 
upon ten (10) days notice. 

. Any lawful meeting of the members shall be competent to transact busi- 
ness provided a quorum is present, a quorum being forty-five active 
members in good standing. 

. At the annual meeting, to be held on the last Saturday in April shall be 
elected the members of the Executive Council, who shall immediately 
following their election, proceed to the election of the officers of the 
Association from among their number. 

. Either regular or special meetings may be adjourned from time to time 
by consent thereto of a majority of members present. 

. No member may give or delegate any power to any person to represent 
him at any meeting of the Association or to vote in his place and stead. 


SECTION XV. ELECTIONS 

. The President may name a committee, whose duties shall be (1) to nomi- 
nate one or more candidates for each vacansy to be filled in the Executive 
Council, and (2) to present the names of such candidates at the annual 
spring meeting of the Association. 

. Further nominations may be made from the floor at any such annual 
meeting. 

. Voting at all meetings for the election of members of the Executive 
Council shall be by ballot, or by such other method as may be, by | 
motion, determined at the meeting. 

. If no objection is made to any of the proceedings of the election, then at 
the time the result is announced by the President, all ballots shall be 
destroyed. 

. If objection be made, a recount of the ballots shall be taken, and the 
result announced in the same manner as the original count. 

SECTION XVI. AMENDMENTS 

. Any member in good standing shall have power to propose any amend- 
ment to the Constitution at any regular or special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council. 


. If the proposed amendment is approved by a 2/3 majority of the Execu- 
tive Council, it shall be read at the next meeting of the Association, if 
called for that purpose, or at the next annual meeting, and if no objec- 
tion is made thereto, the same shall without vote thereon, become part of 
the Constitution. 


. If objection is made thereto, a vote shall be taken thereon and a two- 


thirds majority of the members of the Association present shall be re- 
quired to adopt the amendment. 


SECTION XVII. SEAL 


The seal of the corporation shall consist of a circle having on its circum- 
ference the words ‘““THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA,” and in the center the words “INCORPORATED JUNE, 1935, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA.” 
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It will be appreciated by Miss A. M. Hindson, Editor of 
News and Notes, 638 N. Crescent Heights Blvd., Los Angeles, 
and the Editor, if members of the Association will cooperate in 
sending in timely notices for this department. We have no way 
of finding out what you are doing professionally, socially, or 
otherwise if you do not tell us. Literary excellence for notes is 
of no importance—the facts are! 


Members are requested to send to the Editor, University of 
California, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, information re- 
garding any work they have in progress. This includes work 
for higher degrees, thesis subjects, institution where the work is 
being carried on, or any independent research. The publication, 
at least once a year, of such information would be informative 
and interesting to all members. 


Manuscripts are solicited from members of the Association on 
all subjects of general interest, both scholarly and pedagogical. 
If you are carrying on any experiments in educational methods, 
write them up in readable English and send them in for considera- 
tion. The Editor will gladly at any time give what assistance and 
criticism he can in connection with the preparation of your 
manuscripts. 


The editor wishes to express to the members of the Modern 
Language Association his appreciation for the excellent response 
to the mimeographed form requesting back numbers. They are 
still welcome. One number that is needed desperately was in- 


advertently omitted and that was: Vol. XIV, number 4, Octo- 
ber, 1929. 


The present double number of the Modern Language Forum 
is intended to bring us up to date in our publication. There were 
several causes beyond the Editor’s control other than the “Present 
Emergency” that contributed to the slow-down in bringing out 
the quarterly issues. We hope from now on to be able to have 
all the numbers out in March, June, September, and December. 


Myron I. Barker, Editor 


Modern Language Forum 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Pasadena Junior College: Carmen de la Triana and Les Dis- 
parus de St. Agil, foreign language fiilms were shown during 
the past year and were open to the general public. Films have 
been used in language classrooms, also. 


Foreign language talks were given by Dr. V. Kybal, in Span- 
ish on Brazil, and by Dr. G. Benedict, in French, on Sorcellerie 
et Magie noire. The foreign language departments will hold 
social gatherings before the end of the current semester. 

Fremont High School: Miss Elizabeth Reed, head of the 
foreign language department at Fremont High School was re- 
cently awarded a fellowship entitling her to a trip to Latin 
America. Miss Reed left by Pan American Clipper just before 
Easter vacation and will return in 1943. 


Eagle Rock High School: Miss Helen M. Smart of the Span- 
ish Department became the bride of Colonel David L’Esperance, 
May 17, 1941. 


Hollywood High School: Mrs. Ray McManus of Hollywood 
High School spoke at the Women’s University Club luncheon 
Saturday, May 2, on the subject, ““A Summer in Peru.” She told 
of her interesting experiences last summer as a student at the 
ancient University of San Marcos in Lima; also of travels in the 
Inca Region of Cuzo. Mr. McManus, who is an experienced and 
successful photographer, accompanied the narration in color— 
both movies and stills. 


North Hollywood High School: Mrs. Northcote has returned 
after a six months’ leave. 

Van Nuys High School: Miss Bessie McVicker will be at 
Upland, Indiana, after June. 


Long Beach Junior College: Mr. Wesley C. Drummond was 
recently elected national vice-president to Sigma Delta Pi, Span- 
ish Honorary. 

John Eills of Long Beach retired after twenty-seven years’ 
service from teaching English at Tokyo University. He is now 
teaching Japanese here to Americans. 

Lincoln High School. Leonard Livernash has resumed teach- 
ing Spanish here. 

Glendale Junior College: Mr. W. C. D. Kerr has opened a 
course in Portuguese here and plans to continue the course next 
year. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF M.L.A.S.C. 


This list includes the 304 members whose dues were paid by May 11, 1942, 
for the year October 1, 1941, to September 30, 1942. In this list are 48 who 
were not members last year; of these 42 are new this year. The Section 
preference, indicated here by the initial letter of each language, is as follows: 
French (F.) 93, German (G.) 38, Italian (I.) 5, Spanish (S.) 168. 

The Memberskip Committee consisted of the Section Secretaries: Mr. Henry 
Pilliod (F.), Miss Ena Tucker (S.), Mr. Russell Wilson (G.), and the Chair- 
man, Mrs. Clara Bate Giddings. Valuable assistance was given also by the 
county and school representatives. 


Anderson, Alma M., Whittier College, Whittier (S.) 
Anderson, Lillian A., Alhambra High School, Alhambra (S.) 
Anderson, Roberta, Inglewood Union High School, Inglewood (F.) 
Andrews, Ester C., Whittier College, Whittier (G.) 

Arbour, Belle, John Marshall High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Arlt, Gustave O., University of California, Los Angeles (G.) 
Arvidson, Ruth H., Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica (F.) 


Babson, Consuelo P., Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills (S.) 
Bailey, Ethel W., Glendale Evening High School, Glendale (F.) 
Baker, Clifford H., Jr., San Diego State College, San Diego (S.) 
Baldwin, Elizabeth R., Ventura Junior College, Ventura (G.) 
Barja, Cesar, University of California, Los Angeles (S.) 

Barker, Myron I., University of California, Los Angeles (F.) 
Barlow, Genevieve, James A. Garfield High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Barnard, Harriet L., Pomona Junior College, Pomona (S.) 

' Barton, Mary, Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills (F.) 

Baumann, Carl J., Pomona College, Clarernont (G.) 

Bell, Edna M., Venice High School, Venice (S.) 

Belle, Rene, University of Southern California, Los Angeles (F.) 

Benedict, Gaston, University of Southern California, Los Angeles (F.) 

Benner, Burnham C., Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Bernard, Sister Peter, St. Andrews High School, Pasadena (S.) 

Bickford, Claribel L., Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica (S.) 

Bickley, J. G., Occidental College, Los Angeles (S.) 

Bissell, Clara L., Chaffey Union High School, Ontario (G.) 

Blacker, Samuel L., Belmont High School, Los Angeles (S.) 

Blackwood, Edna B., Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach (F.) 

Borwick, Jeannette, Antelope Valley Union High School, Lancaster (S.) 

Bouck, Dorothy, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles (F.) 

Boynton, Gratia, Lompoc High School, Lompoc (S.) 

Boynton, Mabel, Torrance High School, Torrance (S.) 

Breckheimer, Peter J., Belmont High School, Los Angeles (F.) 

Brockbank, William R., North Hollywood High School, North Hollywood (F.) 

Brown, Amy, John Marshall High School, Los Angeles (F.) 

Brown, Leslie P., San Diego State College, San Diego (F.) 

Byrne, Barbara, Point Loma High School, San Diego (F.) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Cain, Gertrude, Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale (S.) 

Carrillo, Esperanza, Hollywood High School, Hollywood (S.) 

Carroll, Philip, Bonita Union High School, La Verne (S.) 

Casaubon, Zoe, Washington Irving Junior High School, Los Angeles (F.) 

Cass, Isabella A., Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (F.) 

Clos, Leonie, Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles (F.) 

Collins, Hazel M., Will Rogers Junior High School, Long Beach (S.) — 

Cooke, Beatrix M. F., University High School, Los Angeles (F.) 

Coon, Jewell, Victor Valley High School, Victorville (S.) 

Corbato, Hermenegildo, University of California, Los Angeles (S.) 

Cordelius, Henry F., Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (G.) 

Corea, Sister Mary Teresa, Los Angeles Catholic Girls High School, Los 
Angeles (F.) 

Costenbader, Margaret C. G., Gardena High School, Gardena (S.) 

Craig, Horace, University of California, Los Angeles (F.) 

Crawford, Mary S., University of Southern California, Los Angeles (F.) 

Crow, John A., University of California, Los Angeles (S.) 

Crowell, James W., Pomona College, Claremont (S.) 

Culver, Elizabeth, John Marshall High School, Los Angeles (F.) 


Dalland, Augustine, John Burroughs Junior High School, Los Angeles (F.) 
Daniel, Julia N., University High School, Los Angeles (F.) 
Davidson, Margaret H., Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Davis, Grace B., Woodrow Wilson High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Davis, Mary E., Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena (S.) 

Davis, Louise, Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills (F.) 

Day, Ruth B., University of Southern California, Los Angeles (G.) 
Dinsmore, Isabel, El Monte Union High School, El Monte (S.) 
Draper, Lulu, George Washington High School, Los Angeles (S.) 
Drummond, Wesley C., Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach (S.) 
Duffy, Elsie E., San Pedro High Schiil, San Pedro (S.) 
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For early practice in writing 
Spanish letters 


Turk and Brady’s 
SPANISH LETTER WRITING 


A brief, inexpensive, up-to-date manual, con- 
taining reliable information on the forms, 
idioms, and phrases common to modern 
Spanish correspondence. Materials are suf- 
ficiently extensive and varied for a thor- 
ough training in writing business letters, and 
include numerous typical Spanish models, 
brief English letters for translation, and dic- 
tation practice. For early intermediate classes 
in high school, college, and business college. 


D. C. HEATH ann COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


The engrossing story of Latin America told in an engaging 


Narrative style for reading by students early in their Spanish 
course: 


LATINOAMERICA 


Pedro Villa Fernandez, New York University 


This text is no mere compilation of facts, but a living, telling 
history—one which will be read with interest—which will 
provoke thought and discussion. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL 


HOLT 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
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FRENCH REVIEW 
FOR 
READING KNOWLEDGE 


By Frederick King Turgeon, Ph.D. 
Professor of French 
Amherst College 


Ts NEW book, designed specifically to increase facility in reading 
French with accurate understanding, offers a comprehensive review of 
points of grammar, vocabulary, and usage which are likely to cause 
difficulty in comprehending a French text. A particularly helpful fea- 
ture is a list of French words which frequently cause confusion because 
they resemble English words or other French words in appearance but 
differ from them in meaning. Also included are French-English and 
English-French vocabularies, an Appendix containing a complete out- 
line of irregular verbs, and indexes to the verbs and to the grammar 
sections. To be published in April. 


D. Appleton-Century Company 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 


NEW 


House and Mapes 
SHORTER SPANISH GRAMMAR 


A concise, competent presentation of fundamentals, already 
introduced in U. of Minnesota, U. of Wisconsin, Oberlin, Al- 
bion, Queens (N. Y.) etc. $1.50. 


A WORKBOOK (Logan and Mapes), for fall use, provides extra 
practice in grammar and pronunciation. 


Russell 
A GRADED SPANISH READER 


An attractive, scientifically constructed reader. Containing 
none of the manufactured Spanish common in beginning 
texts, but first-class reading simplified to slowly rising vo- 
cabulary and idiom levels. $1.60. 


(Prices subject to discount.) 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta G | N N 


Dallas umbus cisco 
AND COMPANY 


Toronto 
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Books of lasting Value 


I. The Dictionary of Philosophy 
Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES $6.00 


An invaluable reference book for the student of human cul- 
tural development, embracing all major schools and theories 
of philosophy, philosophy of law, religious philosophy, logic, 
epistemology, ethics, metaphysics, Chinese, Jewish and Hindu 
philosophy. 


II. Sociology of Law 


By GEORGES GURVITCH $3.75 


With a Preface by Roscoe Pound 
The first complete study of the problems of the sociology of 
law in all its aspects. 


III. Theism and Cosmology 


By JOHN LAIRD $3.50 
The Gifford Lectures given by the eminent British Philosopher. 


VI. From Copernicus to Einstein 
By HANS REICHENBACH $2.00 


A simple yet scientific history of the ideas and discoveries 
that have led to the formulation of the theory of relativity. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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The modern Spanish American business letter 
Its etiquette, vocabularv, idiom 

1942 Edition 

WHITTEM, ANDRADE & RIVERA’S 


Spanish Commercial Correspondence 


LL material is brought up to date and made applicable to 
modern developments in air mail transportation, radio 
communication, and important phases of Spanish American 
commerce today (including the principal industrial and chemical 
products figuring in trade between the United States and Central 
and South American). 


D. C. HEATH ann COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


By 
LEwis E. BRETT, PH.D. 


INTERMEDIATE 


SPANISH GRAMMAR and 
HARRY KURZ, PH.D. 
AND READINGS both of Queens College 


A THOROUGH review of the fundamentals of Spanish grammar and 

a varied selection of readings from outstanding modern Spanish and 
Latin American writers are combined in this convenient volume. The 
grammar rules are clearly and concisely presented, are illustrated by an 
abundance of pertinent examples, and are accompanied by carefully 
designed exercises. Special emphasis is placed on the study of the verb. 
The reading selections, which include poetry, drama, and prose, pro- 
vide a composite picture of contemporary Spanish types and civiliza- 
tions. An introductory statement describes the character and purpose 
of each selection, and footnotes explain difficult words and allusions. 
Vocabularies are included. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Outstanding Spanish Texts 


e FOR COLLEGE COURSES: e 


INTRODUCING SPANISH SPANISH GRAMMAR IN 
by J. A. Thompson and REVIEW 
W. A. McKnight. by P. V. Fernandez and 
A very practical beginning A. C. Jennings. 
book, deductive in method, 
sufficiently brief to be cov- |] porn ONDA CORTA 
ered easily in one semester. 
SOUTH AMERICAN PRIMER || asin America, 
Revised {College Edition) by T. L. Tatu 
by Katherine Carr Rodell 7 5. & 
A good book for those who 
want or need an introduction || CUENTOS DE ESPANA 
to the history, geography, or Y DE AMERICA 
problems of South America. !! edited by Sterling Stoudemire 


PUBLISHERS FOR REYNAL & HITCHCOCK 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


Now. Available 


ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 
REVISED 


STURGIS E. LEAVITT & STERLING A. STOUDEMIRE 
University of North Carolina 


e Brevity, clarity and simplicity are the high points of the 
revision of this standard Spanish grammar. The exercises 
have been completely rewritten, the grammatical explana- 
tions have been revised wherever improvement was possible, 
the excellent diagrams have been retained, while the overall 
content itself affords a blend of Spanish and Spanish-American 
materials. 


HOLT 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
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It will be appreciated by Miss A. M. Hindson, Editor of 
News and Notes, 638 N. Crescent Heights Blvd., Los Angeles, 
and the Editor, if members of the Association will cooperate in 
sending in timely notices for this department. We have no way 
of finding out what you are doing professionally, socially, or 
otherwise if you do not tell us. Literary excellence for notes is 
of no importance—the facts are! 


Members are requested to send to the Editor, University of 
California, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, information re- 
garding any work they have in progress. This includes work 
for higher degrees, thesis subjects, institution where the work is 
being carried on, or any independent research. The publication, 
at least once a year, of such information would be informative 
and interesting to all members. 


Manuscripts are solicited from members of the Association on 
all subjects of general interest, both scholarly and pedagogical. 
If you are carrying on any experiments in educational methods, 
write them up in readable English and send them in for considera- 
tion. The Editor will gladly at any time give what assistance and 
criticism he can in connection with the preparation of your 
manuscripts. 


The editor wishes to express to the members of the Modern 
Language Association his appreciation for the excellent response 
to the mimeographed form requesting back numbers. They are 
still welcome. One number that is needed desperately was in- 
advertently omitted and that was: Vol. XIV, number 4, Octo- 
ber, 1929. 


The present double number of the Modern Language Forum 
is intended to bring us up to date in our publication. There were 
several causes beyond the Editor’s control other than the “Present 
Emergency” that contributed to the slow-down in bringing out 
the quarterly issues. We hope from now on to be able to have 
all the numbers out in March, June, September, and December. 


Myron I. Barker, Editor 


Modern Language Forum 
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